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More Delegates Chosen 


Primary elections were held in Penn- 
sylvania last week. The chief interest 
was in the Democratic senatorial pri- 
mary. There was a bitter fight between 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey and State 
Democratic Chairman David L. Law- 
rence, to see which would control the 
party. They had split in the 1938 pri- 
maries when Senator Guffey joined up 
with John L. Lewis to oppose the regu- 
lar party candidates. Mr. Lawrence 
wasn't a candidate for the senatorial 
nomination himself. He was backing 
Walter A. Jones, chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike Commission. Senator 
Guffey won easily. He campaigned on 
a record of “100% support of President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal.” Mr. 
Jones also claimed to be a Roosevelt 
man. Pennsylvania Republicans nomi- 
nated Jay Cooke, 43-year-old chairman 
of the Philadelphia city committee, for 
Senator. 

The Democratic State Committee has 
gone on record for a third term for 
President Roosevelt. Most of the Demo- 
cratic voters wrote the President’s name 
in on their ballots. Thomas E. Dewey 
got a majority of the Republican votes. 
But the state’s delegates will probably 
support their “favorite son,” Governor 
Arthur H. James. (Pennsylvania dele- 
gates are not bound by the preferential 
primary vote, which is not official. 
Voters just write in their choices.) 
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Georgia didn’t have a primary elec- 
tion. Supporters of anti-New Deal Sen- 
ator George wanted to call one so they 
could vote for Vice President Garner. 
But the Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee refused to take a vote. They insist- 
ed on appointing Georgia’s delegates to 
the Democratic convention themselves. 
The committee is in favor of a third 
term for President Roosevelt. The 
George-Garner group charged that “a 
dictatorship is being established in 
Georgia.” 

The Senate has a special investigating 
committee whose job is to keep an eye 
on political campaigns. They watch out 
to see that candidates don’t spend too 
much money or use other unfair tactics. 
Last week this committee was investi- 
gating in five states: West Virginia, 
Maryland, Missouri, Kentucky and Ne- 
brah In all five states the present Sen- 
ators had complained against the meth- 
ods of their opponents. In Nebraska 
Thomas E. Dewey. was also under fire. 
He was accused of spending excessive 
amounts of money in his campaign 
against Senator Vandenberg. 


Picketing Declared Legal 

The Supreme Court last week made 
another addition to its long list of deci- 
sions in defense of civil 
liberties. The issue was the 
right of striking workers to 
engage in peaceful picket- 
ing. Laws against picket- 
ing had been passed in 
Alabama and California. 
The Court said these laws 
were unconstitutional. The 
opinion was written by 
Justice Murphy. He is the 
newest member of the 
Court, and is well known 
as a defender of civil lib- 
erties. Justice ona sone 
was the only member of 
the Court who didn’t 
agree with Justice Murphy 
in these cases. 

Picketing, the decision 
said, was one way of giv- 
ing people information 
about strikes. It “must be 
regarded as within that 
area of free discussion that 
is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution.” The right of 
workers to picket, the 
Court declared, is just as 
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Student Achievement 


Every year at this time, Scholastic 
publishes its Student Achievement Issue, 
devoted to announcing the results of our 
annual Scholastic Awards for creative 
work in Literature, Art,.Music, Social 
Studies, Journalism, and other branches, 
This is the sixteenth such issue, and con- 
sequently a portion of the contents, es- 
pecially in the English section and the 
part of the magazine usually given to 
guidance features, is devoted to the list- 
ing of winners and the publication and 
reproduction of many of the prize-win- 
ning works. 

Special attention is called to the fol- 
lowing coming events. 1. The 13th Na- 





important as the property and business 
rights of their Bhi It must be 
protected just as . “The safe- 
guarding of these rights” (of free dis- 
cussion), the opinion stated, “to the end 
that men may speak as they think on 
matters vital to. them and that false- 
hoods may be exposed through the proc- 
esses of acdiied and detedion is es- 
sential to free government.” 


Communist “Borers” 

The Dies Committee was back on the 
front pages last week. And again it was 
the mmunists: who furnished the 
theme song. Communists have bored 
their way into many big labor unions, 
witnesses told the committee. Most of 
the members of these unions are not 
Communists. But the Reds manage to 
get control of the unions before the 
members know what's going on. All the 
witnesses told the same story. The com- 
mittee didn’t take any testimony on the 
other side. 

There were three principal witnesses 
last week. The first was Thomas Hum- 
phrey O’Shea, former head of the CIO 
Tr rt Workers Union. The Commu- 
nists have run this union ever since it 
was started, Mr. O’Shea said. He stated 
that only 5% of the union members 
were Communists. But two-thirds of the 
officers of the New York local were of 
that party, while the international exec- 
utive board was 100% Red. The witness 


‘declared that these Communist leaders 


were in a position to tie up the whole 
transportation of New York if 
they wanted to. They could “stam 

the men into a strike.” And he said the 
union had formed gun and rifle clubs 
“for the same purpose as the Christiaa 
Front.” (Seventeen members of the 


Christian Front are now on trial in New 
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& Scholastic Awards 


tional High School Art Exhibition to be 
held in the Fine Arts galleries of Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 6 to 26. 

2. The annual Scholastic Awards 
Broadcast, over Station WJZ and the 
Blue Network of N.B.C., Monday, May 
6, from 1:30 to 2 P.M., E.D.S.T. 

3. Saplings, 15th Series, the annual 
anthology in book form of the best work 
in the Literary Division, to be published 
this summer. 

To all students, teachers, distinguished 
judges, artists, and sponsors who have 
taken part in or contributed to the 
Scholastic. Awards, Scholastic bows in 
congratulation and appreciation. 








York. They are charged with plotting 
against the United States Government. ) 
Michael J. Quill, international president 
of the Transport Workers Union, denied 
that the union had any “gun clubs” or 
was controlled by Communists. 

The second witness was Fred M. 
Howe, once an official of the CIO Amer- 
ican Communications Association. He 
said that there were 150 Communist 
members of that union working as radio 
operators on American merchant ships. 
If we got into a war, he declared, they 
would help their party try to set up a 
Soviet system here. The president of the 
union called Mr. Howe’s charges “hys- 
terical.” He said they were Flies and 
slander.” 


The final witness was a former Com- 
munist, Ezra F. Chase. He said the Com- 
munists had worked their way into 
unions in several important industries. 
He mentioned particularly the aircraft, 
rubber, automobile and steel industries. 
He charged that they acted as spies for 
Russia in the aircraft factories. 
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“The First Trick” in Norway 


The Germans seemed to have all the 
best of it in Norway last week. “We 
have lost the first trick,” the British ad- 
mitted. The secret of the German suc- 
cess was in the air. The Germans were 
in possession of every important flying 
field in Norway. This made it possible 
for them to bring over troops and sup- 
plies from Germany by air. They were 
able to bomb and machine-gun Allied 
troops already in Norway and make it 
hard for any more to land. The first 
British troops had been rushed to Nor- 


way in a hurry. They didn’t have planes 
or even anti-aircraft guns for protection 
against German bombers. And now 
there were no fields left on which Allied 
planes could land. But unless the Allies 
could wrest control of the air from Ger- 
many they wouldn't get very far against 
the German soldiers. A few. British 
planes were in action in Norway by the 
end of the week. They flew from aur. 
craft carriers anchored off the coast. 
Some of them used frozen lakes as land- 
ing fields. 

Most of the land action last week was 
around Trondheim and in the two val- 
leys which run north from Oslo. Trond- 
heim is a very important port city. The 
Allies were trying to form a ring around 


it. But the better equipped ans, 
helped by planes, were beating thei 
off. It looked as if the British navy 


might have to take over the job of oust- 
ing the Germans from Trondheim. This 


. would mean blasting their way up the 


seventy-mile-long, two-mile-wide fjord 
which leads to the ay. 

Two German detachments were fight- 
ing their way north from Oslo. They 
were trying to join forces with the 
troops in Trondheim. If they could do 
that they would control most of south- 
ern and central Norway. They were 
moving ahead fast, and the Allies ad- 
mitted late last week that their own 
sition near Trondheim was “difficult.” 


“Secret Papers” 
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France have tried with all their means 
to bring about a new scene for the war.” 
The seized rs. were supposed to 
show that Allied troops were already on 
the way to Norway on April 7. (The 
Germans arrived on April 9.) Norway, 
he added, had “aided and abetted” 
these Allied plans to “destroy” Germany 
by attacking her from the north. But 
Sweden, he said, had been truly neutral. 
The British laughed off all these 
charges. Every time the Germans invade 
a new country, they declared, they find 
some “secret documents” that they can 
use to bolster up their side of the story. 
If the Allies had been planning in ad- 
vance to invade Norway, the British 
said, it certainly wouldn't have taken 
them two weeks to get there after the 
Germans arrived. Air Minister Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare called von Ribbentrop’s 
speech a “despicable lie.” The War Of- 
fice said that no British officer important 
enough to have such plans in his pos- 
session had been captured in Norway. 


Where Sweden Stands 


Sweden is on the spot. This is the 
only Scandinavian or Baltic country into 
which Germany or Russia has not brok- 
en. German and Allied armies are fight- 
ing in Norway only a few miles from 
the Swedish border. If the Germans are 
blocked out of Norway by sea they are 
almost sure to try to bring their rein- 
forcements and supplies in through Swe- 
den. And both the Germans and the 


British have their eyes on the iron mines 
in northern Sweden. Sweden has strong 
(Concluded on next page) 








Diplomats and newspa- 
permen in Berlin won- 
dered last week what Hit- 
ler had up his sleeve this 
time. Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop had an- 
nounced, very mysterious- 
ly, that he had an impor- 
tant statement to make. 
When they flocked to the 
Foreign Office they found 
that it was only some new 
“secret documents.” The 
Nazis claimed to have tak- 
en some of these from cap- 
tured British officers in 
Norway. Others were said 
to have been found in gov- 
ernment offices in Oslo. 
They pores von Ribben- 
trop charged, that the Al- 
lies had been planning for 
months to invade Norway. 
The Germans had 
beaten them to it. “Since 














he declared, “England and 
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fortifications. But they all point toward 
Germany or Russia. Troops coming 
across from Norway could get in be- 
hind them. And there are plenty of Ger- 
mans and Nazi sympathizers in Sweden 
to help open the deat to an invasion. 
But the Swedes still hope that they will 
be luckier than their neighbors and ree. 
out of the war. They are trying har 
not to do anything to annoy the Ger- 
mans. 

This doesn’t mean that the Swedes 
aren't getting ready for trouble. “We 
have long had peace,” a government 
official said the other day, “but we are 
descendants of a fighting people and 
have not degenerated.” Sweden alone 
probably couldn’t hold off a German in- 
vasion for very long. But it would be 
no pushover for the Nazis. The Swedes 
have an army of 300,000 men (with 
twice as many reserves). They are well 
trained. And they have very good equip- 
ment. The Swedish navy is a close sec- 
ond to Germany’s in the Baltic Sea. But 
the Swedish air force is weak. The 
Swedes are ready for anything that may 
happen to them. But they keep hoping 
that nothing will happen. 

The Swedish government disputes 
charges that it has “deserted” Norway. 
It says that aid given Finland had de- 
pleted its own war supplies to a point 
where it could not afford to risk war 
with Germany at present. 


Britain's Budget 

It’s really news when people com- 
plain because their taxes aren’t high 
enough. That’s what happened in Eng- 
land last week when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented the budget 
for next year. That shows how serious 
the British people are about winning the 
war. 

The government figured that it would 
have to spend about $8 billion on the 
war next year. This is in addition to 
ordinary expenses. A little more than 
half of the $8 billion will come from 
new taxes. The rest will be borrowed 
from the people. The taxes will be the 
heaviest in the country’s history. They 
are not only intended to raise money. 
The government hopes they will dis- 
courage le from buying things the 
don’t at ry This will ri. Bi wae 
extra money to lend to the government. 

The income tax is raised. A married 
man in the United States making $2,400 
a year doesn’t have to pay any income 
tax. In England, next year, he will have 
to pay a little more than $371. Every 
Englishman with an income of $6,000 


a year will have to pay a surtax in addi- 
tion to the regular income tax. 

Taxes on beer, whiskey, tobacco and 
matches will be increased. A package 
of cigarettes will cost 28 cents in Eng- 
land after this. Postage, telephone and 








Swedish Travel Information Bureau 
The Swedes hope that their fine, modern 
buildings, such as this Gothenburg 
newspaper plant, will not be bombed. 





telegraph rates will be raised. And 
there will be a .ew “purchase tax” (a 
kind of sales tax). 

The budget was criticized for two 
reasons: it did not provide enough 
money for war expenses, and it de- 
pended too much on borrowing and not 
enough on taxation. The London Econo- 
mist declared that “if we spend money 
at that rate only, we shall lose the war.” 


Our Navy and Japan 

The last U. S. admiral to testify on 
the $655 million naval expansion bill 
was the most sensational. Admiral Stark 
had told the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs that Japan was catching up with 
us in naval strength. Last week Rear 
Admiral J. K. sarge’ went a step fur- 
ther. He pictured the Japanese navy 
as a direct threat to the United States. 
“I cannot see,” he said, “how we can 
ultimately prevent being drawn into 
war because of the Far East situation.” 

The Far East, Admiral Taussig de- 
clared, is “the area of greatest concern 
to the United States at the 
time.” Our interests in this part of the 
world are now threatened by Japan, 
he believes. “The first step in their plan 
is the domination of the Far East .. . 
Can we look on a development in the 
Far East such as outlined with detached 





resent 





force, to 
e the integrity of 
The Navy Departm 


trary to the Navy Department's views.” 
Japanese newspapers published Admiral 
Taussig’s remarks. But they took them 
very calmly. 


Two Rackets Busted 

Two profitable rackets were attacked 
by the authorities last week. It took 
realy, 34 pages to list all the charges 
made by a New York County Grand 
Jury against George Scalise. Scalise, an 
ex-convict, was president of the AFL 
Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union. (He resigned after his 
indictment.) He was charged with con- 
spiracy and extortion. In the past eight 
years, the indictment said, he and his 
friend Isidore Schwartz had extorted 
$97,150 from hotel owners and com- 
panies which furnished various kinds 
of cleaning service to hotels and office 
buildings. They worked through two 
local branches of the union. One of 
these was made up of hotel chamber- 
maids and porters. The other included 

rters and cleaning women in office 
Buildings. Scalise, the indictment, said, 
would threaten to call a strike against 
a hotel or company. Then he would 
promise to call off the strike if the hotel 
or the employer paid him money. Scalise 
said he was not guilty: He put up 
$40,000 bail and was released to wait 
for his trial. 

The other indictments of the week 
were handed down in a Federal Court 
in Chicago. They charged Moses L. 
Annenberg, multi-millionaire publisher, 
with making false income tax returns. 
Mr. Annenberg admitted he was guilty 
of dodging an income tax payment of 
$1,217,296 in 1986. He off to settle 
the government’s claims for the years 
1933 to 1936. These amounted to $5,- 
548,384. Mr. Annenberg was also 
charged with gaining part of his income 
in an illegal way. He used to send out 
information about bets on horse races 
to bookmakers (men who place bets on 
races for people all over the country. 
The government said this was against 
the lottery laws. . 
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The Logan -Walter Bill 


Plan to Restrict Action of Independent Agencies 
by Review in Courts Gains Ground in Congress 


HEN a government controls 

\ x / the activities of its citizens by 

a system of boards, bureaus 
and commissions, it is called a: (A) 
bureaucracy; (B) monarchy; (C) mo- 
nopoly; (D) nuisance. Check the cor- 
rect answer to this question. 

Of course, the correct answer is (A) 
— bureaucracy. Today, 1380 Federal 
agencies — such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (see page 14), the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and the 
National Labor Relations Board — are 
busy enforcing (administering) laws 
passed by Congress. Friends of these 
agencies don't dislike the word bu- 
reaucracy. To them it stands for the 
necessary expansion of Government 
services, which are required to provide 
for the “general welfare” of all. Critics 
of these agencies believe that (D) — 
nuisance — comes nearer to answering 
the question we asked at the beginning 
of this article. They look upon bureau- 
cracy not only as a nuisance, but as a 


2 B 
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A CHANCE TO FINISH THE JOB 


growing threat to the liberty and pro 
erty rights of citizens. Before wl dis 
cuss the pros and cons of bureaucracy 
more thoroughly, it is important to trace 
the growth and “growing pains” of the 
United States and its Government. 
Getting Started 

The first Congress created three exec- 
utive ts — State, Treasury 
and War — and an Attorney General to 
help the President carry out the laws of 


the nation. As the nation grew, Congress 
had to create new executive depart- 
ments to aid the President. By 1903 
there were nine executive departments. 
Theu in 1913 the Department of Com- 
merce and Lakor was divided into the 
Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, giving us the ten 
executive departments we now have. 


Administrative Agencies 
As the nation’s population grew, and 


big business became nation-wide, Con- 


gress was faced with many oe gt 
problems not even imagined 150 years 
ago. It was forced to establish additional 
independent administrative agencies to 
carry out many of the regulatory laws 
of the land. The first independent 
agency was the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, established by Congress in 
1887 to regulate the railroads. This new 
agency did not fit into any existing 
executive department so Congress set it 
apart. Only seven regulatory agencies 
were established in the 40 years from 
1887 to 1927 — including the Federal 
Reserve System in 1913 to regulate 
banking, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1914 to enforce fair business 
practices. But since the New Deal's rise 
to power in 1933 at least 40 other inde- 
pendent agencies, boards and commis- 
sions, have been set up to deal with the 
depression problems of TT 
social security, farm relief, public works, 
labor relations, business regulations, 
and lending. 

Independent agencies are special 
arms oe the Caverlieaant They "aiffer 
from the regular executive departments. 
Each executive ent is headed 
by a member of the President’s Cabinet, 
and is directly under his control. But 
Congress undertook to guarantee the 
independence of the agencies it estab- 
lished. It votes the money to run these 
agencies, thereby holding a “life and 
death” power over them. And the Presi- 
dent appoints members of these agen- 
cies, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, but in most cases they cannot 
be dismissed- for any cause except “in- 
efficiency,” “neglect of duty,” or “mal- 
feasance (misconduct) in office.” Mem- 
bers also serve longer terms than the 
President and all cannot belong to the 
same political party. 


Reorganization Battles 
In recent years it has become increas- 
ingly di for a President to oversee 
the work of all the 130 separate boards, 


bureaus and commissions in Washing- 
ton. President Roosevelt reminded Con- 
gress that “in 1899 President McKinley 
could deal with the whole machinery of 
the executive branch through his eight 
cabinet officers and the heads of two 
commissions.” But at the present time, 
he added, the chief executive must give 
attention to some 30 major agencies and 
many minor ones. 
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Finally, in January, 1937, the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress a careful study by 
his Committee on Administrative Men- 
orate headed by Louis Brownlow 
of Chicago. It contended that our Gov- 
ernment had “just growed” like Topsy 
and that scores of bureaus, boards and 
commissions were sprawling all over the 
place. It said these agencies comprised 
a “headless fourth branch of the Gov- 
ernment” and should be placed among 
the other executive departments so their 
work could be watched more closely by 
the President. Critics said the placing 
of these agencies under Presidential con- 
trol might destroy their independence 
of action. A combination of Republi- 
cans and anti-New Deal Democrats de- 
feated the President’s Reorganization 
Bill in April, 1938. Its defeat was hailed 
as a set-back to the President’s “dicta- 
torial plans.” Others deplored it as a 
blow at good government. A year iater 
a revi Reorganization Bill was ap- 
proved and the President was allowed 
to submit plans to reshuffle bureaus and 
agencies in the interests of more efficient 

vernment. But Con did not allow 

President to scetkiinahy of the .n- 











ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





dependent agencies. It kept them free 
from Presidential control. 

Today, there is a new battle raging 
over the independent agencies. But this 
time the positions of the contestants is 
reversed. Now, many members of Con- 
gress want to curb the independent 
agencies, while the President and his 
New Deal advisors want to preserve 
their independence. Republicans and 
anti-New Deal Democrats argue that 
many of the 130 bureaus and commis- 
sions disobey the orders of Congress 
and disregard the rights-of individual 
citizens. They are particularly bitter 
over three New Deal agencies. 

(1). They accuse the N.L.R.B. ot 
pro-labor bias and “persecution” of em- 
ployers. (See Schol., April 8, page 11,— 
Should Congress Amend the Wagner 
Act?) 

(2). They charge the SEC with 
strangling the stock market and — 
down business recovery. (Schol., Apri 
8, page 14; Problem of Democracy— 
The Stock Market.) 

(8). And they say the Wages and 
Hours Division of the Department of 
Labor, which sees that certain industries 
pay workers at least 30 cents an hour 
and work them no more than 42 hours 
a week, has issued many conflicting 
rules and regulations. 

What do critics of “New Deal bu- 
reaucracy” propose to do? They favor 
passage by Congress of the Logan-Wal- 
ter Bill. This measure places most of 
the 130 agencies more directly under 
control of the courts by allowing judges 
to pass upon all of their rules and deci- 
sions. (Schol., April 29, page 2.) 


What's in a Name? - 

New Dealers said the Bill would 
“turn these agencies over to the courts 
and paralyze them.” President Roosevelt 
did not mention the Logan-Walter bill 
by name. But he said that the throwing 
of agency rules into the courts would 
slow up government business and give 
the advantage to the person having the 
most money to hire lawyers. New Deal- 
ers added that the measure was written 
by lawyers to open up new law business, 
and to drag out in the courts all agency 
decisions and rules which were made to 

up the work of government. These 
rules, they added, were made at the de- 
mand of taxpayers who were “fed up” 
with the delays and “red tape” in our 
crowded courts. The title of the Logan- 
Walter Bill, said Representative Kent 
Keller of Illinois, should be: “A Bill to 
End Unemployment in the Legal Pro- 
fession, and for No Other Purpose.” 

Representative Hatton W. Sumners 
(Dem. of Texas) replied to these criti- 
cisms. “When Congress adjourns,” he 
said; “there will be ating the ma- 
chinery of this government nearly a 





million s — but only one elected 
by the people, the President. He cannot 
know what a are doing with the 
powers intrusted to them.” Agents of 
the agencies, he added, can go to the 
average citizen with powers that no 
king ever had. They make the rules, 
which have the force of law. They .en- 
force the rules. And no citizen has the 
power to resist to any extent. The only 
remedy to this, he asserted, was for 
every man to have “his day in court.” 

“Four days of debate gave evidence,” 
commented Time magazine, “that the 
Logan-Walter Bill would give so many 
citizens so many days in court that their 
Government would never have a day 
out of court. The question posed to Cou- 
sae was whether a citizen can always 

ave ‘his day,’ and still have a Govern- 
ment able to do its complex job. As an 
extreme instance . . . of the delays the 
Bill might cause — any employee of the 
Government could appeal against demo- 
tion, discharge . . . failure to be pro- 
moted, and changes in the Civil Service 
Commission’s many rules and regula- 
tions .. .” 

Despite all opposition, the House 
passed the Logan-Walter Bill by the 
overwhelming margin of 279 to 97. A 
majority of Democrats joined all but 
two Republicans in approving the 
measure. But the Bill may not become 
law. The Senate, which last year passed 
a similar measure, recalled it for recon- 
sideration when New Deal leaders 
found out what it contained. Even if 
the Senate passes the Logan-Walter Bull, 
the President is expected to veto it. Kie- 
publicans, however, think they have a 
good issue for the Presidential cam- 
paign regardless of what happens. If 
the Bill is killed they will tell voters that 
the New Deal has refused to protect the 
rights of citizens from invasion by “bu- 
reaucratic agencies.” If the Bill passes 
the Republicans will say the Democrats 
finally San admitted that the New Deal 
agencies were so dangerous that they 


had to be curbed. 


The Bill in Brief 

The Logan-Walter Bill was written 
by a committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation after several years of study. It 
was introduced by the late Senator M. 
M. Logan (Dem. of Ky.) and Repre- 
sentative Francis E. Walter (Dem. of 
Pa.). Senator King (Dem. of Utah) 
now is pushing it in the Senate. Briefly, 
the Bill would make agencies follow this 
procedure: 

1. Any rules issued by agencies in carry- 
ing out a law can be challenged in the cir- 
cuit courts of appeals. The court can strike 
down any rule it considers to be unfair or 

2. must set up a three- 
member “board: of review” os he com- 
plaints of citizens. And if the citizen still 


is dissatisfied he can appeal his case to the 
circuit court in his vicinity. 

8. Any of the 11 circuit courts in the na- 
tion can hear appeals. If one court’s deci- 
sion disagrees with the decision of another 
one, it shall immediately send this case to 
the Supreme Court for a final decision. Dis- 
satisfied citizens also have the right to take 
their case to the Supreme Court. 


ps aggre of the Logan-Walter Bill 
include many important lawyers and 
organizations. The Administrative Law 
Committee of the bar association in New 
York City, and the Attorney General's 
Committee on Administrative Proce- 
dure, insist that more time should be 
taken studying this complicated sub- 
ject. These critics say the Logan-Walter 
Bill will flood the courts with thousands 
of petty cases, and also hold up many 
important decisions of agencies. They 
point out that one agency of the De- 
partment of Agriculture alone SCS 
of 80,000 cases a year. They add that 
judges lack the expert knowledge neces- 
sary to pass on the decisions of many 
agencies, and to give them the final say 
would merely increase the confusion 
and delay. Proponents argue that the 
Bill will force agencies to be more care- 
ful about issuing unfair rules, and that 
the provision for every citizen to have 
“his day in court” will cut down the 
number of petty cases arising from un- 
reasonable agency decisions. 

During House debate on the Bill, 
New Dealers wanted to know why the 
ICC, the FTC, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Indian Office, the Patent 
Office, and a few others had been, ex- 
empt from the Logan-Walter measure. 
They said this proved that supporters 
of the Bill merely were out to “ham- 
string” the N.L.R.B. and the SEC, and 
were not really interested in reforming 
administrative agencies. Supporters re- 
= that certain agencies were exempt 

ause they already have ways to han- 
dle complaints from dissatisfied citizens. 
But New Dealers promptly pointed out 
that the N.L.R.B., which is savagely 
criticized, uses about the same eiicidare 
as the FTC, which was exempt from 
the Logan-Walter “straightjacket.” And 
they add that the N.L.R.B. has the best 
record in the courts of any importaut 
agency: Critics reply that er 
of the N.L.R.B. have uncovered anti- 
employer bias that must be curbed by 
the courts. 


Brookings Reports 

The Brookings Institution, an inde- 
pendent fact-finding organization, gives 
aid and comfort to sides. It strong- 
ly opposes Presidential attempts to in- 
crease executive control over independ- 
ent agencies. (It sharply criticized the 
Reorganization Bill of 1937.) Tee tie 
opposes Congress’ attempts to e 

(Coneluded on page 10) 
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TODAY’S EVENTS in the Light of HISTORY 


Government by Commission 


tablishment of American state and 

national governments and the 
writing of state and federal constitutions 
was one in which men feared + pa 
ment. The whole of history and of ex- 
perience, past as ‘well as immediate 
present, seemed to point this one moral: 
that that government was best which 
governed least, that men had to be pro- 
tected against the tyranny of govern- 
ment. In establishing their own govern- 
ments, therefore, Americans had re- 
course to a whole series of limitations: 


Tas period that witnessed the es- 


written constitutions, . judicial review, 


checks and balances, frequent elections, 
and so forth. Perhaps the most charac- 
teristic of all these safeguards was the 
principle of the separation of powers in 
government, This principle is best ex- 
pressed in the Massachusetts Bill of 
Rights: 

In the government of this common- 

wealth, the legislative department shall 
never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers, or either of them: the executive 
shall never exercise the legislative and ju- 
dicial powers, or either of them; the judi- 
cial shall never exercise the legislative and 
executive powers or either of them to the 
end that it may be a government of laws 
and not of men, 
This principle was incorporated, too, 
into our Federal Constitution, and has 
long remained a distinguishing feature 
of our form of government. 

The separation of governmental pow- 
ers was an admirable device to prevent 
government from doing anything, but it 
was clearly unsuited to the necessities 
of a government supposed to do things. 
From the very beginning it interposed 
difficulties in efficient administration, 
and its consequences might have been 
very serious indeed had it not been 
that political parties furnished a unify- 
ing machinery for government. The de- 
velopment, in the post-Civil War years, 
of new and seal Stos problems of ad- 
ministration put an intolerable strain 
upon the governmental machinery and 
led, within a short time, to the creation 
of new devices for coping with these 
problems. Such matters as regulation of 
railroads, salvation of the public do- 
main, control of big business, regulation 
of and protection to labor, and so forth, 
were not exclusively executive or legis- 
lative or judicial, but were clearly na- 
tional. Gradually, through trial and er- 
tor, a new administrative organization 
_ created to deal with these matters: 
the ind dent regulatory commission. 

The fist of dc tnidepandaat com- 
missions was created in 1887. Since 


‘By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


then at least a dozen important ones 
have appeared, and they have come to 
form something like a fourth branch of 
the government. Their powers are partly 
legislative, partly executive, and partly 
judicial. They are policy-forming, yet 
they are supposed to be independent. 
Theis position is, indeed, an anomolous 
one. Recently their activities have been 
subjected to considerable criticism, and 
Congress has under consideration now 
a bill severely limiting their power of 
action. 

It will help us to understand the pe- 
culiar nature of these commissions and 
of the problems which they present, if 
we trace their historical evolution. The 
first, and still the most powerful of them 
was the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of 1887. The creation of this com- 
mission resulted from a peculiar set of 
circumstances. In the quarter cen 
after the Civil War a national networ 


— proved impracticable. The 
railroads were national in character, 
and only Congress could control inter- 
state commerce. The failure of state 
control; therefore, led to a widespread 
demand for national control, and it was 
in response to that demand that Con- ' 
gress, in 1887, enacted the Interstate 
Commerce Law. That law forbade cer- 
tain specific malpractices, and set up an 
independent bi-partisan commission to 
supervise the enforcement of the law 
and report to Congress on future aspects 
of the railroad problem. 

What were the advantages of such 
an independent commission? In the first 
place it was clear that Congress could 
not anticipate railroad abuses and it 
was obviously desirable that there 
should be some permanent organization 
prepared to deal with them as. they 
arose. In the second place the creation 
of a Commission placed upon the Gov- 
ernment, rather than upon private indi- 
divduals, the responsibility for bringin 
suits, challenging railroad practices, at 
meeting new problems. In the third 


place it was thought better to prevent 


— ’ oie 3 


This cartoon of 1887 in the old humorous magazine Puck, suggests the strong feel- 
ing of those days against the railroads (symbolized by the wealthy magnate tram- 
pling over the homes of settlers). The arm of regulation stretching from the White 
House is Grover Cleveland’s, under whose administration the I.C.C. Act was passed. 


of railways had been built. These rail- 
ways gradually came under the control 
of small groups of men, interested pri- 
marily in quick profits, and ready to 
exploit the communities which the rail- 
roads were supposed to serve. States 
attempted to protect their citizens 
against railroad abuses, and during the 
70’s and 80’s no less than twenty-five 
states created railroad commissions em- 
powered to regulate railroad rates and 
practices within the states. But state 


abuses through supervision and regula- 
tion than to punish them after they oc- 
curred. Finally the Commission would 
in time accumulate a mass of informa- 
tion about railroad problems that would 
be most useful for the formulation of 
future policies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion got off to a bad start, but after 
Th re Roosevelt’s accession to office 
its powers were enlarged and its per- 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Sequoyah and the Cherokee Alphabet ar 


By Jacquelyn Purvis, 16 
Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


EQUOYAH, the inventor of the 
S Cherokee alphabet, is the only 

man in history to conceive and 
perfect an alphabet or syllabary in its 
entirety. He was an illiterate genius 
who, unaided, from the resources of his 
mind furnished a whole tribe with 
learning. : 

Sequoyah was born in the Cherokee 
village of Tuskegee in Tennessee, about 
five miles from the sacred or capital 
town of Echota. Very little is known of 
his early life, but it is known that he 
grew up in a tribe ignorant of English 
or civilized arts. He was a craftsman in 
silver and a natural mechanic. 

Under the English name of George 
Guess he served as a private in the war 
of 1812 under Jackson. A year after his 
discharge Sequoyah married an Indian 
maiden according to tribal custom. In 
1816 he was elected to the -Council 
House and there under his English 
name, joined with fourteen other Chero- 
kees in signing a so-called treaty with 
Andrew Jackson by which they were 
mduced to give up a large part of their 
domain to the United States. 

Many different accounts of the strug- 





HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARDS 


First Prize ($15): Jacquelyn Purvis, 
16, Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Valente. 


Second Prize ($10): Anna Mae Pri- 
bulsky ,16, Ambridge (Pa.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Edith Kerschner. 

Third Prize ($5): Kathleen Sage, 17, 
Tucson (Ariz.) Senior H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Alice Vail. 


Honorable Mention 

Kay Ransom, 17, W. Seattle (Wash.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie. 

Laulette Marcus, 16, Bolton H. S., 
Alexandria, La. Teacher, Miss Ellen 
Pride. 

Bettie Jane Powell, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

Gloria Seip, 16, Bolton H. S., Alex- 
andria, La. Teacher, Mrs. Annie Peters. 

Charlotte L. Nicholas, 14, Ree Heights 
(S. Dakota) H. S. Teacher, Miss Carolyn 
Broitzman. 

Jane Mee, 17, Anaconda (Mont.) H. 
S. Teacher, Miss Fannie Brayton. 

Voyle Foster, 21, Cabool (Mo.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Mildred Davis. 

Bernard Weisberger, 18, Dickinson 
H. S., Jersey City, N. J. Teacher, Miss 
Secor. 

Audrey Aase, 15, Northwood (Iowa) 
H. S. Teacher, Mss Esther A. Webb. 

i Harry Gunther, 15, Hempstead (N. 

Y.) H. S. Teacher, Miss D. J. Cantfil. 
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rokee alphabet have been written, but | 


they nearly all agree on the main facts. | 


He realized that being able to read and 
write gave you power over those who 
could not. In 1809 he began his work 
to discover a set of characters that 
could be used by his people to express 
the sense and sound of the Cherokee 
language. 

Years of experimenting followed. Se- 
quoyah worked slowly and laboriously, 
not only lacking encouragement, but 
also faced with ridicule and even men- 
ace. After twelve years of hard labor 
and great despair, he completed his 
syllabary. It was so simple and adapt- 
able to the Cherokee speech and thought 
that people were able to master it in a 
few bm Soon a large part of the tribe 
was using the new invention. Its great- 
est appeal was to the ignorant members 
of the tribe who knew nothing of the 
English language. 

The Cherokee Treaty of 1817 pro- 
vided for the emigration to Arkansas of 
any members of the tribe who wished 
to move west and join a thousand of 
their countrymen who had located there. 
Chief John Jolly, one of the signers of 
the treaty, recruited a large party to 
return with him to the West. Included 
in this party were Sequoyah and many 
members of the tribe who were becom- 
ing interested in education. 

All the way to Arkansas, either while 
drifting down the river or by the cam 
fires, Sequoyah studied, planned, man 
discussed his alphabet with his com- 
panions. After he had settled in Arkan- 
sas, Sequoyah continued studying and 
seeking to interest his in puttin 
their thoughts on pa ayo aiseoaed 
so well that before 1821 he returned to 
the Cherokee Nation, taking to his peo- 
ple messages from their western friends. 
He remained in the East long 
to revise his alphabet and see it adopt- 
ed by his tribesmen there. In 1832 he 
returned to Arkansas with messages for 
the western Cherokees and with a few 
new characters which he soon taught 
them to read. 

Not long after this, a young mission- 
ary and his wife came to the Cherokee 
Nation. He found Sequoyah’s alphabet 
in general use and quickly realized its 
value in the field of mission work and 
education. He brought the possibilities 
of gp in the Sequoyah characters 
to the attention of the American Board 


of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
It was explained to them how, after 
long and hard study, a Cherokee named 





' the name of the paper 






Courtesy, N.Y, Publie Library 

SEQUOYAH 
George Guess, who did not Eng- 
lish and had never been taught to read 
English books, had invented an eighty. 
two syllable alphabet. The Cherokees, 
moreover, had become so much inter- 
ested in it that they would travel lon 
distances to learn this easy method a 
reading and writing, and at the end of 
their its would know enough to re- 
turn home and teach it to other mem- 
bers of their tribes. It was the opinion 
of some missionaries that if the Bible 
were printed in the Cherokee characters 
the adult Cherokees who would never 
learn English would be able to read it 
in a single month. 

After some delay, in January, 1828, 
the press, the type, and a a 
equipment were set up in inting 
ics ‘at New Echote, cauital’ of the 
Cherokee Nation in Georgia. The In- 
dians had built the building and the 
government furnished the type and 


press. 


The first issue of the Cherokee Phoe- - 


nix appeared in February, 1828. It con- 
sisted. of four pages printed. y in 
English and partly in the okee 
characters. In the fourth issue began 
the publication of Cherokee laws en- 
acted as far back as 1808. In this issue 
was changed to 
Cherokee Phoenix and Indian Advocate. 

The paper appeared regularly until 
its seizure in 1832 by Stand Watie and 
Georgia authorities. After the seizure 
the publication was run in the interest 
of 9 858 emigration. After - . 
a ed more or less irregularly unti 
finally the issues ceased altogether. The 
most nearly complete file of this news- 
paper in existence is one of the most 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Preserving 


the single man is but a tiny cog in 

the all-powerful, all-important gov- 
ernment, we of America are becoming 
increasingly conscious of our own liber- 
ties. And when we realize that the 
continuance of those states rests on 
censorship, concentration camps, and 
periodic “purges,” we are doubly aware 
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Civil Liberties 


By Nina Costello, 16 


Bolton” High School, Alexandria, Louisiana 


bills to seek public support for labor. 

In a recent survey of American cities, 
it was found that the rights most often 
interfered with were those of free assem- 
bly and free speech. There have also 
been recent decisions favorable to these 








DEMOCRACY 


of the value of our civil rights. We feel 
keenly any threat to them and, through 
them, to democracy itself. 

When we speak of our “civil liber- 
ties,” we mean those rights which per- 
tain to the freedom and dignity of the 
individual as such—the guarantees which 
protect him as one man against all the 
other millions of his fellow citizens and 
the force of organized government it- 
self. They are written into the Federal 
Constitution and may be found in the 
first ten amendments. The first of thes 
amendments names the rights that seem 
most inherent and whose advantages 
we most constantly enjoy. This enjoins 
Congress from making any law which 
shall abridge our freedom. of religion, 
speech, press, assembly, or petition. 

America is the most nearly religiously 
tolerant nation of the world. The Ameri- 
can press is also free from official re- 
pression. There have been local laws 
which sometimes interfered, but these 
have been few. The Supreme Court 
recently declared unconstitutional such 
city ordinances as those of Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee and Worcester which gave 
police officers the right to decide what 
literature could be distributed on the 
streets. The need for such a ruling is 
emphasized when we note that this 
ordinance had been put into effect 
against labor leaders who used hand- 











Winnipeg Tribune 


DICTATORSHIP 


civil liberties, however. The Supreme 
Court outlawed wire-tapping as a means 
of obtaining evidence against a person, 
on the grounds that such an act violates 
the right of free speech. Another de- 
cision declared unconstitutional a Jersey 
City ordinance which prohibited public 
meetings without police permits. 

The chief controversy on the subject 
of freedom of assembly and of — 
concerns the “minority groups with un- 
American ideals.” We ask ourselves: 
Should citizens be allowed to organize 
into bunds or “cells” in which Nazism 
or Communism is supported and ad- 
vocated? Should aliens have the civil 
rights of citizens? Should a group which 
would, if in power, restrict all freedom 
be permitted to spread its teachings? 
Can a man be persecuted for belonging 
to a party which advocates overthrow 
of the government? Should bunds be 
allowed to organize armies with flays 
and uniforms of foreign nations? Just 
how far may a citizen go in exercising 
his right of free speech 

If the Constitution means what it 
says, people who attend bund meetings 
and praise Nazism are exercising their 
rights and are entitled to protection in 
doing so, and with a few exceptions it 
has been customary in America to allow 
aliens the same civil rights as those held 
by citizens, If a man advocates violence 


or is inciting the people to disobey laws 
and overthrow the government, and 
such a deed occurs as a consequence, 
the man can be arrested as accomplice 
to the crime. People cannot be prose- 
cuted for belonging to any party. Bund 
members who form an army are acting, 
not speaking, and cannot claim protec- 
tion a the government. At present, 
groups may assemble and speak as long 
as they avoid slander, obscene utter- 
ance, and incitement to violence, dis- 
obedience of laws, or overthrow of the 
government. These are the rules; but 
should the law be changed? Should 
public, sympathetic discussion of a form 
of government other than democracy be 
prohibited? Should Communists and 
Nazis be kept off the air? Or, should all 
groups be allowed to assemble and 
speak, even if these groups sympathize 
with governments which do not permit 
free speech or free assembly? 

The true issue of the controversy is 
whether our civil liberties are really 
privileges granted by the Constitution 
and subject to removal by the govern- 
ment at any time, or whether they are 

(Concluded on page 19) 


CURRENT EVENTS AWARDS 


First Prize ($15): Nina Costello, 16, 
Bolton H. S., Alexandria, La. Teacher, 
Miss Ellen Perry Pride. 

Second Prize ($10): Tony Wallace, 
Annville (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Henry J. 
Hollinger. 

Third Prize ($5): Margaret Drum- 
mond, 17, West Seattle (Wash.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie. 

Honorable Mention 

Glen Douthit, 16, Bolton H. S., Alex- 
andria, La. Teacher, Miss Ellen Perry 
Pride. 

Philip Ivan Johnson, 16, Central H. S., 
St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, Miss Lou Ella 
Miles. 

Atsuko Sakai, 18, McKinley H. S., 
Honolulu, T. H. Teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Evans. 

Evelyn Kahn, 17, South H. S., Akron, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss M. Maider. 

Eleanor Ione Olson, 17, Black River 
Falls (Wise.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Oiza 
R. Olson. 

Marvin I. Goldman, 15, Miami Beach 
(Fla.) Senior H. S. Teacher, Miss Helen 
Davis. 

Gabriel Pressman, 16, Morris H. S., 
New York City. Teacher, Mr. McConnell. 

Phyllis Cubberly, 17, Tucson (Ar '.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

Mary Louise Lange, 17, Chowchilla 
(Calif.) Union H. S. 

Penn Lary, 17, Central H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Mrs. Maud Wendt, 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


sonnel strengthened. For the last forty 
years it has functioned admirably, pro- 
tecting shippers from railroad abuses, 
advising railroads on the law, formu- 
lating policies and programs for both 
railroads and government, and main- 
taining, throughout, independence from 

arties. Its success has been largely in- 
fiuential in bringing about the creation 
of similar independent commissions. 
The most important of these have been 
the Federal Trade Commission of 1914, 
the Federal Power Comniission of 1930, 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion of 1934, and the National Labor 
Relations Board of 1935. 

These commissions are not uniform 
but diverse. Some have more extensive 

wers than others; some are more 
ully independent than others. All of 
them, however, have certain things in 
common. They are designed to do things 
that no other department of the govern- 
ment is capable of doing. They are sup- 
posed to be independent of parties. 
They are supposed to have continuous 
life and to be able to formulate and 
apply consistent Page They deal 
with problems highly technical in na- 
ture and have at their command expert 
assistance: the I. C. C. for example has 
a staff of over 2000. They perform, 
therefore, a very useful function, and 
it is, indeed, hard to see how the gov- 
ernment could operate efficiently with- 
out them. 

At the same time these independent 
commissions present some serious prob- 
lems. The first and most serious problem 
is inherent in their very nature: they 
are supposed to cooperate in the ad- 
ministration of major policies, but they 
are supposed to be completely inde- 
pendent of a particular administration. 
If the members of these commissions 
are to be subject to political control, 
how can they retain their independence? 
If they are not subject to some political 
control, how can the government effec- 
tively carry through its program? This 
dilemma has not yet been solved. A sec- 
ond problem, too, is inherent in the na- 
ture of the commissions, and that is the 
concentration in them of various func- 
tions. The performance of legislative, 
executive, and judicial functions by one 
body certainly makes for efficiency, but 
it is contrary to deep-rooted tradition, 
and it may develop abuses. A third 
problem, less serious than one might 
suppose, is in the development of a 
commission bureaucracy. Here again is 
a clash of efficiency and tradition: we 
nee’ permanent government servants to 
perform the highly technical services of 








modern government, but the creation of 
a permanent bureaucracy is contrary to 





American political habits. Finally there 
is the danger that Congress may gradu- 
ally surrender its proper role as policy- 
forming body to these new commis- 
sions, and that this surrender will weak- 
en the legislative and strengthen the 
executive branch of our government. 

Yet we must remember that commis- 
sions are relatively new in our political 
experience, that they are still in the ex- 
perimental stage, that some of them, 
certainly, have fully justified them- 
selves, and that we have, at present, 
nothing to take their places. That in 
time some general policy governing the 
nature and powers of these regulatory 
commissions will emerge may be taken 
for granted. 


Sequoyah 
(Concluded from page 8) 
prized possessions of the British Mu- 

seum in London. 

For some years Sequoyah was active 
in the political life of his tribe, but 
after a time he retired from public af- 
fairs and visited many tribes in search 
of the elements of a common speech 
and grammar. In 1843 he set out to find 
a band of Cherokees who had removed 
west of the Mississippi. In the South- 
west he disappeared. According to some 
reports he became ill and died in the 
latter part of 1848. 

Sequoyah has sometimes been called 
the ablest intelligence produced among 
American Indians. His fame is perpetu- 
ated in the name of the genius of Cali- 
fornia giant redwood trees and in the 
statue of him placed by the state of 
Oklahoma in Statuary Hall of the Na- 
tional Capitol. These or fitting tributes 
to the intelligence of Sequoyah, who, 
unaided, wrote and perfected the mirac- 
ulous alphabet which changed the 
whole outlook of the Cherokee people. 








Our Civil Liberties 
(Concluded from page 9) 

to be regarded as “certain inalienable 
rights” which cannot be taken away 
and which are the very foundation of 
democracy. If they are privileges grant- 
ed for a time, then the government may 
take them from all who criticize the 
government. There is, in fact, no limit 
to the restrictions possible with this 
interpretation. But if, on the other 
hand, they are inalienable rights, there 
must be no discrimination as to who 
shall express himself and who shall re- 
main silent. The only way is to let all 
peope have the same rights. The best 
defense of democracy is to answer those 
who attack it with facts that reduce 
their criticisms to absurdity, or, when 
those criticisms are just, to learn from 
them and correct the faults we find. 
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Logan-Walter Bill 
(Concluded from page 6) 
independent agencies under the control 
of the courts. These administrative 
a ome ee argues, are servants 
. were set up to 

out a ge Congress: Wildecfore 
it asks, why put under the thum 
of the courts? Such a procedure will 
turn law-making over to the courts and 
destroy the “balance of powers” be- 
tween the legislative, exeeutive, and ju- 
dicial bran of the Government, 
Brookings experts say. 

Years ago, according to other stu- 
dents of government, England’s Parlia- 
ment decided that independent agencies 
should be more closely controlled. But 
Parliament did not turn this job over 
to the courts. Parliament took over the 
job of “regulating the regulators” — 
agencies — and this is what they think 
Congress should do. Brookings insists 
that its study of administrative agencies 
has uncovered few abuses of power b 
agencies, and argues that the courts al- 
ready have enough power to protect the 
rights of citizens. Many improvements 
can and should be made, it says — but 
changes should be made with care. In 
other words, these critics believe that 
trying to make one Bill (Logan-Walter) 
fit all gra is as foolish as demanding 
that all the members of a family wear 
the same size shoes. 

Brookings does, however, see the 
need for court review of certain deci- 
sions of administrative agencies. But it 
suggests that a new court be set up to 
handle the appeals of dissatisfied citi- 
zens. It says this move would take such 
cases out of the regular courts, which 
already are overworked, and _ place 
them in the hands of judges better able 
to handle them quickly and fairly. 

This pro and con discussion does es- 
tablish one fact. The Logan-Walter Bill 
is one of the most important ever con- 
: 2ed by Congress. And since it deals 
with the complicated task of governing 
132,000,000 people, the Bill is very 
complex but none the less vital to all 
citizens. 








PERSONALITIES 

Who are the Rulers of the World? 
Maurice Crain has recently written a series 
of short biographies in w’ he describes 
the following: Winston Churchill, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Lazaro Cardenas, Neville 
Chamberlain, Eamon de Valera, Benito 
Mussolini, Adolf Hitler, Edouard Daladier, 
Francisco Franco, Kemal Ataturk, Ibn 
Saud, Chiang Kai-shek, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Josef Stalin. The book (Crowell, $2.50) 
contains vivid its, But the title 
does not seem to ™ quite accurate. In this 


country, at least, the people are supposed 


to have a voice in 


the government. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


see ae A NEW PATTERN TO SOLVE 
a veep OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


sion Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University among the fishermen, Based upon the recently published book, Masters of Their 
Own Destiny, by Father M. M. Coady (Harper & Brothers) 


miners, and farmers of Nova Scotia. 
| A MASS MEETING 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





COOPERATION IN ANTIGONISH 
N these days when dictatorship isthe facts, not as helpless individuals 


being recommended in many parts 

of the world as the only means of 
solving difficult economic problems, it 
is encouraging to those who still believe 
in the democratic method to find among 
the communities of Nova Scotia a strik- 
ing demonstration of how people can 
learn to solve their own economic prob- 
lems. During the past nine years a new 
kind of adult education movement has 
been worked out, originating from a 
group of courageous leaders in St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University at Antigonish, and 
spreading not only through the small 
towns and villages of Nova Scotia but 
also to the other maritime provinces of 
Canada. Poverty-stricken fishing and in- 
dustrial towns have been. transformed 
into growing communities. Men and 
women who faced life without hope or 
courage have caught a vision of new 
ay aig because they are learning 
ow to work together, pooling their re- 
sources and energies through member- 
ship in consumer and producer coopera- 
tives. 

The diagram on the first page of this 
article shows the procedure which is 
followed in this new form of adult edu- 
cation. The program in any town begins 
with the coming of a small group of 
leaders and teachers from the Exten- 
sion Department of the University, who 
survey the situation and plan a mass 
meeting. At this mass meeting the pev- 
ple are challenged to a realization of 
the conditions under which they live. 
They are inspired with courage to face 


but as a group of men and women who 
can achieve power Seating joint action 
and cooperation. Instead of hopeless 
ere? of intolerable conditions, the 
people are made to think—and thought 
is the first step toward a democratic 
solution. For the essence of democracy 
is control by the people over their own 
destiny. 

As a result of the mass meeting the 
people are encouraged to join study 
groups in which they can get a better 
understanding of the facts. However, 
the leaders of the Antigonish movement 
soon found that the mere study of prob- 
lems is not enough to maintain interest. 
The groups tended to dwindle away un- 
less the members saw some chance to 
act as well as talk. Therefore, it was 
necessary in every community to form- 
ulate as quickly as possible some prac- 
tical plan of action. These plans vary 
with the particular situation, in some 


- instances a housing program, in others 


the organization of credit unions, in 
still others marketing cooperatives. 

Along with the practical program, 
study is continued, so that the people 
of the community have a chance to 
analyze other problems and discover 
more and more ways in which they can 
improve living conditions. And with the 
solution of economic problems comes 
increased interest in reli ion, in art, m 
music, in literature, in the finer things 
of life. 

Would such an educational 
work in American communities 


rogram 
Could 








Here is a practical demonstration of how a consumer cooperative helps the 
miners of Antigonish to build for themselves decent homes. A local contractor 
directs the work and the miners work on one house at a time until completed. 





More responsible than anyone else 
for the success of the Cooperative 
Movement in Nova Scotia is Dr. J. J. 
Thompson, priest of the little St. 
Joseph’s Parish at Reserve Mines. A 
true pioneer in adult education, he 
toured the world for ideas, conducted 
invaluable experiments, and inspired 
all with his faith in people and his 
dynamic leadership. 

















American men and women learn to 
solve their own problems through co- 
operation? To be sure, many of our 
problems are more complex than those 
of the Canadian fishing and mining 
communities. Yet an increasing number 
of Americans are ee Fee Gr by 
what has been accompli in Nova 
Scotia and are bogs to think that 
there is much to learned from the 
educational methods of the Antigonish 
leaders. 


Consumer Cooperatives 

The practical action suggested to the 
people of Nova Scotia by leaders of the 
Antigonish Movement was the organi- 
zation of some kind of consumer co- 
operative. The first store was opened 
at Canso in 1934. at 1937 nearly 
7,000 le had joined cooperatives 
and dias societies did an cnaial busi- 
ness of $2,099,357. 

Furthermore, the farmers’ marketing 
someones called the Canadian’ Live- 
st Cooperative had become the 
wholesale agency for most of the retail 
cooperatives. As the wholesale grows, 
the possibility of cooperative manufac- 
turing will arise and thus consumers 
will gradually gain control over the 
various sses of production as well 
as distribution. 
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A group of coal miners doing business at the office of their Credit Union. They 
started in 1933 with $45 share capital. Today they have over $7,000 capital. 








A consumer cooperative is organizedCooperative Housing 


on the principle that consumers can 
organize to provide themselves with a 
particular type of goods or services 
which they need. In other words, a 
group of people go into business for 
themselves: to supply their own needs 
for groceries or houses or credit or med- 
ical. care or any other commodity or 
service. 


Cooperative Medical Service 

In 1986 the cooperative store at St. 
Andrews got an idea. The one of the 
community were having trouble paying 
their hospital bills. So the cooperative 
entered into a contract with the hospital 
at Antigonish to pay a fee of $12 a 
year for each member. This fee entitled 
the member and all of his family to 
one month’s free ward care and 50 per 
cent reduction on x-ray and laboratory 
fees. 

The plan was immediately successful. 
Membership in the cooperative was in- 
creased, and other groups have adopted 
this plan or similar schemes for hospi- 
talization. 


A cooperative housing project has 
just been completed at Tompkinsville, a 
mining village. The group started with 
considerable study. Then by pooling 
resources, they secured a site of 22 
acres on which to build, and laid out 
the plot carefully, allotting an acre to 
each house and ans provisions for 
a community aensnalh 4 aygrounds, and 
gardens. They secured a loan from the 
Government Housing Corporation which 
covered 75 per cent of the cost of 
houses and lots. The rest was contrib- 
uted by the miners themselves. 


Ownership of the houses is vested in 
the housing association, and members 
have 21 years in which to pay for them. 
Each family’s monthly instalment of 
$12.15 covers not only interest, amorti- 
zation, taxes and insurance, but also 
a payment of $2.50 which goes into a 
reserve fund to be used for repairs and 


‘to continue payments for members who 


are temporarily unable to pay. 


Who builds the houses? The miners 
themselves, under the direction of an 





Oe 
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expert builder. When completed, the 
houses are estimated to be worth $2500 
each, but the miners pay only $1650. 
This experiment is but a start in the 
direction of decent and more artistic 
houses for the people of Nova Scotia. 


Credit Unions 

A credit union is a small cooperative 
bank, which receives deposits from 
members and makes loans to those mem- 
bers who need money. What surprises 
the farmers, fishermen, and industrial 
workers who have organized credit 
unions is the large amount of mone 
they can get together and how i 
they can with it. 

The credit union idea has already 
taken a firm hold in the United States. 
Two million Americans are now organ- 
ized into 7,000 credit unions, and it is 
claimed that the ratio of loss through 
dishonesty is the lowest of any type of 
financial institution in the country. 


Cooperative Marketing 

Like the farmers of this country, 
Canadian farmers face the problem of 
the high cost of getting their produce 
to market and securing a price which 
will reward them for their labor. And 
like most farmers, these Canadian farm- 
ers have been great individualists re- 
sisting ideas of cooperation. Only re- 
cently, and chiefly as a result of en- 
couragement by the government, two 
types of farm cooperatives haye come 
into being: the processing or manufac- 
turing plant, and the cooperative as- 
sociation for the sale of farm products 
in the natural state. 

Cooperative creameries have been 
operated by the Canadian government 
for some years and some of these have 
now been turned over to cooperative 
societies. But it takes the kind of study 
and group enthusiasm encouraged by 
the Antigonish Movement to convince 
farmers that such a setup is to their 
advantage. 

(Concluded on page 16) 


A cooperative lobster factory at Arisaig, 
Nova Scotia, built by the local lobster 
fishermen. 








AMERICAN PROBLEMS 





DEMOCRACY 


ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 





HEN a song is young he can 

\ Y / take violent exercise and feel 

no ill effect. Cross-coun 

hikes, or a sprint around the block, gen- 
erally are taken in stride. But when a 
person nears middle age he has to slow 
down a little. Occasionally, he is both- 
ered by over-weight, which the doctor 
says is working his heart too hard. This 
discussion of youth and middle age 
leads to an important Problem of De- 
mocracy. Briefly, it is—What can be 
done to restore the health of the once- 
youthful, but now middle aged and ail- 
ing, railroad industry? 

"There was a time when the youthful 
railroads took their “cross-country hikes” 
in stride. They grew up with the United 
States, and their bands  “ steel helped 
bind the growing nation together. (In 
Europe the rails were laid between 
well-established towns. In America the 
railroads pushed westward and people 
and towns followed.) But today the rail- 
roads are facing some of the problems 
of middle age. Some doctors think they 
are bothered by over-weight (heavy 
debts), which work their heart (income 


Norfolk ie & Western Railway 
Freight trains (above) bring in the lion’s 
share of railroad income, and keep 
America going by linking producers and 
consumers. George M. Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
clerks, and J. J. Pelley, President of the 
Association of American  Railreads 
(right), have an eye to eye talk about 


that industry’s pressing problems... 


from haulin 2378 and freight) 
too hard. 3 over-weight, these doc- 
tors add, slows down railroads in 
the “sprint” for new business. 


Trucks vs. Rails 

The railroads say their waist-line is 
not too big. They blame their troubles 
on youthful competitors—busses, trucks, 
inland waterways—which use highways 
and other facilities paid for by the pub- 
lic. These free aids, the rails add, give 
their competitors a head start in the 
“sprint” for business. Last month. how- 
ever, Chairman Joseph B. Eastman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which regulates the railroads, disputed 
the above argument. His report on Gov- 
ernment aid to transportation concludes 
that highway users as a class have paid 
their way in taxes, at least since 1927. 
But the railroad~ then argue that they 
must race under rules laid down by the 
ICC, while competitors have few re- 
strictions. For this reason they favor 
passage of the Wheeler and Lea trans- 
portation bills have been in the hands 
of a House and Senate conference com- 
mittee for several months. When this 
committee gets through the bills must 
be approved by Congress. 

Truckers dispute the railroads’ argu- 
ments. They con‘end that they pay very 
heavily teward highway maintenance 
in license fees and gasoline taxes. Critics 
of the transportation bills add that plac- 
ing motor and water carriers under the 
IC will raise their rates. Thus ICC reg- 
ulation will, they add, piotect the rail 
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roads at the expense of shippers who 
save money using trucks and inland 
waterways. 

Further ar; ts about the rail- 
roads’ troubles will be clarified if we 
look at a little history. Because his the 
im ce of rtation in the Far 
wan, oe eDogs Federal govern- 
ments gave the railroads plenty of aid. 
Some roads were built entirely 
with government loans, and grants of 
western land. In return, the railroads 
agreed to haul Federal freight at half 
price. 


Enter the ICC 

How did the private railroad busi- 
ness come under strict Federal r - 
tion? During the 1870's the 
owners could not resist the temptation 
of easy riches. Since they had a monop- 
oly of transportation in the West, 
began charging farmers “what oe traf- 
fic would foe» After the Supreme 
Court ruled that the states al not 
regulate the railroad business, Congress 

assed the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887. It set up the ICC to make the 
railroads play fair with all shippers and 
charge reasonable rates. Up until the 
World War the ICC worked on the 
theory that the railroads should be 
forced to compete with e::ch other so 
that their rates and service would be 
fair. But when the railroads were unable 
to cooperate efficiently during the war, 
the Federal Government stepped in and 
operated them. Despite demands that 
the railroads should remain in Federal 
hands after the war, they were turned 
over to their owners. At the same time, 
however, the Government recognizd 
that the railroads should not continue 
to compete wastefully with each other, 
but should work to give good service at 
fair rates and profits for all. 

_ Harris & Ewing 
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New Troubles 

From 1920 to 1929 the railroads 
spent about six billion dollars improv- 
ing their services. Today, the United 
States has the largest number of trains 
in its history with scheduled runs of 
60 miles or more per hour,, while 
freights run half again as fast and haul 
more cars. But after 1920 the oil pipe 
lines, automobiles, trucks, busses and 
inland waterways cut rail business. After 
costly delays, the railroads began trying 
to recover lost passenger business by 
using “streamlined” trains and more com- 
fortable coaches. But for several years 
the eastern roads resisted the ICC’s 
suggestion that. passenger fares be cut 
to two cents a mile, although the South- 
ern roads had been getting along all 
right with a cent and a half per mile 
fare. ; 

In 1933, during the depths of the 
depression, Congress stepped in again 
to help the roads by passing the Rail- 
road Reorganization Act. Plans were 
drawn to Trelp the different railroads 
eliminate the wasteful duplication of 
services. For instance, instead of roads 
A, B, and C using separate tracks and 
stations, all of them were encouraged to 

et together and share these properties. 

he hope also was ried. at the 
small weak roads would combine with 
the stronger ones. But railroad labor 
unions objected to any combinations 
that would abolish jobs. And small two- 
railroad towns protested against any cut 
in services. Despite these objections, 
most students of the railroad problem 
insist that single railroad systems must 
be set up for each section of the country 
to avoid wasteful competition among 
several systems. This will of course, give 
each system a monopoly in its home 
territory. But any monopolistic attempts 
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29. OUR RAILROADS 


Solution of This Industry’s Many Problems 
Is Vital to the Welfare of All Citizens 





to charge “what the traffic will bear” 
can be halted by ICC regulations and 
the competition of the trucks, busses 
and automobiles. 

What about the doctor’s report that 
the railroads are “over-weight”? It is 
true that their debts are as large now 
as they were ten years or more ago 
when their earnings were twice 

resent level. During the prosperous 
1920’s the roads raised money by sell- 
ing stocks and bonds to the public. (See 
Schol., April 8; Problem of Democracy 
—The Stock Market.) Stockholders get 
paid dividends only when the railroad 
makes money, but bondholders get in- 
terest payments whether the road makes 
money or not. Thus the roads have been 
so busy trying to pay interest on bonds 
that they have had little money to spend 
on new equipment. This has. been a 
drag on all business because the roads 
purchase huge amounts of steel, lumber 
and other supplies. Replacement of old 
cars alone would greatly help the im- 
portant steel industry. 


The General Welfare 

What can be done to reduce the rail- 
roads’ waist line? John T. Flynn and 
other economists have this to say. Many 
rail bonds should be converted into 
stocks. Then the stockholders would get 
dividends only when the roads made 
money, and the roads would be relieved 
of their heavy burden of interest on 
bonds. This would enable them to —_ 
more money on equipment. Bondholders 


naturally object to taking this loss. But 
Flynn thinks they must take some loss 
now, or run the risk of losing everything 
if the roads collapse. In addition, roads 
must be consolidated even if some rail- 
road workers lose their jobs. These 
workers, however, must be protected 
by generous dismissal wages, and hel 
ed to find other jobs. Railroad officials 
also contend that an adjustment in heavy 
taxes, and high wages is needed to get 
expenses down to the level of rail in- 
come. It is plain that the railroad prob- 
lem involves the General Welfare of all - 
the people. And in such a case the in- 
terests of a few groups must give wa 
to the General Welfare of all. (Schol., 
Sept. 25, 1939, p. 18-S.) 

Another important Essential of De- 
mocracy has a direct bearing on plans 
to solve the railroad probelm. See Schol., 
Nov. 6, 1939, page 18-S: 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 

“*A man’s home is his castle.’ No one 
shall be deprived of his property without 
due process of law. Human rights (such as 
jobs) should not be subordinated to prop- 
erty rights, but any conflict between them 
must be resolved by democratic processes.” . 


Above is an interior view of the first 
Pullman sleeper, with one berth made 
up. This was supposed to be the height 
of luxury. But today the railroads’ 
drive for more passengers has pro- 
duced coaches (left) that are much more 
comfortable and attractive than the 
Pallman ‘cars used on all the first 
elass railroads a few years ago 
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WHO’S WHO in the NEWS 


BUSY GRANDMOTHER 


First reports of Germany’s. invasion 


of Norway were cabled to Washington ° 


by a gray-haired, 69-year-old grand- 
mother who is, at present, the only 
woman in the State Department’s for- 
eign service. She is Mrs. J. Borden Har- 
riman, United States Minister to Nor- 
way. She also has 
the distinction of 
being the second 
woman mir.ister in 
American diplo- 
matic history — the 
first was Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen 
Rohde, former 
Minister to Den- 


Aeme mark. 
MRS. HARRIMAN During these un- 
certain days, American representatives 
in foreign countries must be ready to 
pick up at a moment's notice and follow 
the government when it skips out ahead 
of an invading force. This is not a very 
comfortable job, but Mrs. Harriman 
stuck at it. She followed Norway's King 
Haakon and other officials to Hamar and 
on northward as they sought to avoid 
pursuing German bombers. Her where- 
abouts at present is kept secret because 
the Norwegian Government doesn’t 
want any more bombers to come calling. 


For many years Mrs. Harriman was 
a leader in New York high society. Fi- 
nally, she f bored and entered politics 
and social welfare work. She cam- 
paigned for her friend, Charles Evans 
Hughes, for Governor of New York, and 
was appointed manager of the State Re- 
formatory for Women. She campaigned 
for Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and was 
appointed by President Wilson as the 
only woman on the Federal Industrial 
Relations Commission. Mrs. Harriman 
als. was a leader in the successful fight 
to give women the right to vote. 





PER ALBIN 

What will Sweden do? This question 
becomes increasingly important as the 
Allies and Germans struggle for control 
of Norway, Sweden’s next-door neigh- 
bor. And the man who must: answer 
this question is stocky, cropheaded Per 
Albin Hansson, the Swedish Prime 
Minister. 

Per Albin, as he is known in Sweden, 
was once an errand boy in a country 
store. At 19 he was editor of a socialist 
newspaper. He became leader of the So- 
cial Democratic party on the death of 
Hajalmar Branting, and formed his first 
cabinet in 1982 — the first labor Prime 
Minister in Swedish history. For a year 
after-Per Albin took office; he lived with 
his wife in a two- 
room flat. Later he 
moved to a five- 
room house in one 
of Stockholm’s gar- 
den suburbs for 
working men. Per 
Albin is grave, 
slow-moving, and 
patient. He tackles 
each problem as it 
comes up and re- 
fuses to look too far into the future. 

Observers who think that sean 
will sooner or later seek to push throug 
Sweden criticize Prime Minister Hans- 
son’s policy of strict neutrality as short- 
sighted. “But today we know,” writes 
Ludwig Loré in the New York Post, 
“that Sweden could not come to the 
assistance of Norway immediately be- 
cause it had given to the Finns so gen- 
erously of arms and ammunition that its 
own stocks had been greatly depleted. 
Sweden will do her part when it is 
needed . . .” Sweden’s feelings in the 
war are best illustrated by the order for 
Swedish merchant ships to seek haven 
in neutral and Allied ports. 


HANSSON 









“CROSS-COUNTRY” NEWSMAN 
A ; 
Pet neon able to ce oa a 


ap - o addition — he must have 
a 
success of Leland Stowe, correspondent 
for the-Chicago Daily News, and the 
New York Post. When he attended Wes- 
leyan University, Stowe earned his let- 
ter as a cross-country runner. Last 
month in Norway, he hiked 10 miles 
through mud and snow, over a moun- 
tain range east of Trondheim, to file an 
exclusive story telling of British ineffi- 
ciency in the Norwegian campaign. 
“When Stowe age a plane, a car 
or a horse,” says Paul Mowrer, editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, “he starts 
out to walk.” And though he is no ski 
expert, Stowe has made much of his 


‘way about Norway and behind the Eng- 


lish lines on snowshoes and skis. He 
learned to use them while covering the 
Finnish war. His 
reports from Fin- 
nish battlefields al- 
ready rank, accord- 
ing to Time, “as 
major war classics.” 
It will be no mis- 
take to hand Stowe 
the 1940 Pulitzer 
Prize for foreign 
correspondence. In- 
deed, the honor 
would be nothing new to Stowe. He 
won the foreign correspondence award 
in 1930. 

This report of Stowe’s cross-country 
news reporting is more interesting in 
view of the fact that the New York 
Herald-Tribune told him last year he 
was “too old” to be a war correspondent. 
But three hours later he received a mes- 
sage from Col. Franke Knox of the 
Daily News offering him such a job. 
The next day the 40-year-old “leg man,” 
who had worked ten years in the Herald- 
Tribune's Paris bureau, met Knox in 
Chicago and reached an agreement in 


fiv minutes. 


Gregor for Monkmeyer 


STOWE 
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Behind the Headlines 


(Concluded from page 13) 


A Turkey Pool 

An outstanding example of what co- 
operative marketing can mean is the 
Antigonish Turkey Pool. The country 
had not been a turkey-producing area, 
but study material on the raising of tur- 
keys was sent out and a cooperative 
was formed. The ‘date was set for as- 
sembling the turkeys and a pool was 
formed. The first year only 1800 pounds 


were produced, the next year 9 tons, 
the third 18 tons and the fourth 28 
tons. 

The fishermen of Nova Scotia face 
marketing problems similar to those of 
the farmers, and even more complicated. 
A good demonstration of what educa- 
tion and action can do is the 
organization the lobster fishermen 
both for canning and for the shipment 
of live lobsters. Through cooperative 
marketing they have been able to double 
and sometimes treble the prices they 
used to receive for live lobsters. 

Commenting on this experience, in 








his book called Masters of Their Own 
Destiny, Father M. M. Coady, who is 
Director of Extension of St. Francis 
Xavier University, says: le are 
asking everywhere all wes North Amer- 
ica how they can begin a cooperative 
movement. It is difficult to answer this 
question; but . . . people should begin 
with ing that is sure of success. 
In eastern Canada, the homely old 
lobster set the people off on a new 
economic venture. It was lobster here; 
it may be something else in another 
Bena a * The secret is that the peo- 
ple find their own lobster.” 
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Some Other Port 3 


By Mary Vardoulakis 
Hartford (Conn.) Public High School, Teacher, Miss Kate Linfield 


HE girl on horse back was w 
ing. Her tears fell with each shyth- 
‘mic move of the animal's body, 
and raised tiny puffs on the thirsty trail. 
The dandelion and asphodel were wilt- 
ing, yet the velvet-cheeked dittany 
peeped nonchalantly from the boulder 
gaps. Sleek with perspiration, the horse 
breathed hard and strained its bridle, 
but the reins were held in check, and 
the girl from her sidesaddle looked 
rigidly at the road behind. 

A thousand feet below and to the 
east, the nooday sun traced huge pat- 
terns on the Mediterranean. To the west, 
sloping fields were covered with grain 
mt clover. Tucked in between were 
cobbled streets and whitewashed houses. 
Above them poised a hoary Turkish 
fortress, giving the town both historical 
importance and its name, Old Citadel. 

The horse plodded on, and as the 
girl looked w all this, she remem- 
vered with what eagerness she had pre- 
pared to come to it. Memory, fleeter 
than time, tr rted her to the day 
of her sailing from New York. 

There she stood on the crowded 


dock, clutching her fathec’s hand and - 


wishing desperately the good-byes and 
admonitions were over. After what 
seemed a year the gangplank rose. A 
portly man in uniform passed her on 
the deck. 

“Does your ship go fast?” she asked. 

His eyes laughed at her, at the seri- 
ousness of her childish face. 

“Aye, fast enough to take you where 
you're * m’ child.” 

One night the giant ship crept into 


the island port of Crete. Passengers 
suddenly returned to life; stewards ran 
from cabin to cabin. 

“Hurry, Father!” she cried, rushing 
into her room, “Oh, look at the packing 
still to be done!” Anything suggesting 
delay she hated. Wings, she thought, 
would not be swift enough now. 

“Go up on deck with Mother, will 
you, Sandra?” he pleaded. Her eager- 
ness was exhausting. But she put on 
her red dress with the small lace collar 
and posed carefully before the mirror. 
She scolded herself for having forgot- 
ten, even momentarily, that she was 
going to be scrutinized by a whole new 
poe & people. It was important she 
‘ook her best. : 

Her father stood patiently at the 
cabin door, bags in hand. 

“You've been strutting before that 
mirror for ten solid minutes! Come!” 

They traveled by car to Old Citadel. 
Sandra scarcely noticed the peasants 
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working in the fields, the donkeys with 
their soft loads of shearings, ‘i vine- 
yards, Aunt Marya, striking in her black 
robe, took the family to her bosom, and 
wept as she welcomed them home. 
wished, of course, to be alone, but rela- 
tives came in scores to greet them. They 
talked mainly to George, and crowded 
around him. Sandra sat by the window. 
Her own tongue here was of no avail. 
And these people had not thought espe- 
cially of her dress. She clasped and un- 
clasped the belt, and smoothed imag- 
inary wrinkles on the collar. Then a 
— blond girl on the street caught 

er attention. Sandra watched her enter 
an adjoining house. 

“That's Tassa, our neighbor’s girl,” 
explained Aunt Marya, as she passed 
on her way from the kitchen, a tray of 
amber raisins in her hands to accom- 
pany the glasses of resin wine. 

“So this is George's little daughter?” 
the relatives asked, when Sandra 
walked silently by them to her room. As 
she slept, the red dress lay crumpled 
in a corner. 

The morning sun was high when San- 
dra. came down to breakfast. Aunt 
Marya was bent over the fireplace, pre- 
paring the meal. 

at are your plans, George?” she 
asked her brother. 

“Guess we'll stay here a while, until 
the old house in the village is repaired. 
The roof must need more earth, after 
the rains you've had.” 

“That's best, I think. Better to stay 
until the child gets used to things a 
little. Can’t say she looks too happy.” 
She placed oe him an earthen dish 
warm with porridge. “You liked it be- 
fore you went away. I ground the wheat 
myself,” she added, pleased at his 
sound of anticipation. 

A knock came. Aunt Marya hurried 
to the door, wiping her hands on her 
coarse, homespun apron. 

“Good-morning, Theo! You've 
brought the fish? It looks beautifully 
fresh. Won't you come in? This is San- 
dra, my little niece from America.” 

“No, thank you, ma’am. I've more 
fish to sell before the sun gets too hot.” 

“Never saw a more trustworthy fel- 
low in all my life,” Aunt Marya mur- 
mured, shutting the door after him. 
Sandra absently poked the glistening 
fish in the basket, but soon Aunt Marya 
taught her how to split the sides neatly, 
wash it, roll it in flour, and fry it in 
fragrant olive oil. For the space of an 
hour she tried not to remember that 
the eagerness of many past months was 
for naught. 
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Sandra felt more bewildered and hurt 
at what took place only a week later. It 
was a warm, moon-bright evening, and 
the house was filled with guests who 
had come from surrounding towns to 
greet “the Americanos.” Their h 
was still alien to Sandra, for though she 
understood it, she had not yet dared to 
make it a medium for her own thoughts. 
Dutifully, she smiled and gave mono- 
syllabic’ answers; then, on a moment's 
impulse, she left the room and rushed 
to the beach. She walked a short dis- 
tance on the smooth, wet sand, and let 
the wind play with her hair. Having 
mustered enough courage to return 
home, she asked to be excused, and left 
for bed. The walk had helped her to 
make peace with herself. 

On the morrow, the familiar, high- 
pitched voice of Aunt Philippa, her 
mother’s elderly cousin, broke in on 
Sandra’s consciousness. She sat up in 
bed to hear. 

“I don’t wish to disturb you in the 
slightest, Cousin Eugenia, but I heard 
that Sandra walked on the beach last 
night, alone, and I think it is my duty 
to tell you how people . . .” 

“But, my dear Philippa,” her mother 
protested, “Sandra is hardly more than 
a child, and I see no harm in.. .” 

“Cousin Eugenia,” the voice was 
haughty now, “I know better than you 
what Old Citadel is ‘ike, having lived 
here all...” 

Sandra buried her head deep in the 
pillows. Surely it was a bad dream born 
of her childish fear of the darkness. But 
already the curtains were parted, and 
were ushering in the morning sun. 

One day Sandra saw a child go by 
with a sweet cake crushed between 
stubby fingers. She wanted one, too. 
Having gathered the necessary drach- 
mas, she ran down the street into a 
shop sweet with the aroma of Turkish 
delight and roasted sesame. She 
stretched forth her hand to the clerk. 
Suddenly a blankness spread over her 
face. She stopped very still. The native 
word for sweet cake eluded her, though 
she had taken pains to learn it well. A 


clerk was visibly bored. Eager children 
strolled into shop and ordered 
sweets effortlessly. Then the word came. 
“Loukouma,” she burst out. Slightly 
irritated, the clerk took the sweet cake 
from the case. Sandra grasped it rude’ 
from his fingers, and pe out 0 
the street. A strange happiness played 
inside of her. She had used the word; 
it was hers to use over and over, with- 
out fear, Even as she uttered it, she 
knew a link was being forged between 
her and the people of whose very 
speech until now she had been in awe. 
And with one link forged, it was not 
difficult to make others, in other ways. 
The siesta one day was being pro- 
longed. The hot streets were stil] aban- 
doned, the shutters tightly drawn. San- 
dra sat alone at her favorite window 
facing the fields. They excited her, lured 
her, unlike the concrete and ugly red 
brick she had known. She snatched her 
poppy red hat with the crisp ribbons. 
She crept down the stairs, and out into 
the sleeping town. Then, briskly she cut 
across a sidepath, to the fields. The 
shade of olive trees cooled her. Two 
lizards dashed across some dried grasses, 
and she jumped. Then she saw the 
flowers — hosts of them on every side. 
They teased her, and she ran after 
them excitedly, not knowing which to 
pick — new flowers; timid ones in hid- 


cruel, ling 


ings brave ones growing amid stone 
iles; 


P drooping ones where the tree 
ranches did not spread; hungry ones 
in barren, slanting spots. 

Sandra pulled off her hat, filled it, 
crowded it. Then, exhausted, she sat 
down under a St. John’s bread tree, and 
ate some of the slender, sugary fruit 
that had fallen. She disentangled the 
mass of flowers on her lap. In the end, 
she kept two'bunches, one of violets, 
the other of fragile lady’s sli with 
an odor oddly lbpate of tin - 
fold she had visited to taste fresh milk. 

Tenderly, Sandra placed them in her 
hat, then walked a little way, and found 
berries which stained her lips. Soon she 
was aware of stirring around her. The 


Fivds 


and revealed the great, menacing circles 
of nets drawn for the midnight catch. 
One-two-three-four. Sandra counted the 
little boats on her fingers, till they be- 
came mere glowworms in the dark. Ten 
little boats. Her hands dropped to her 
lap. The sailors’ song seemed to come 
from distant taverns. And from within 
the house, her mother’s voice summoned 
her to bed. 
ily the rh icking of the 

sisal pcs ae bouscheld boast- 
ing of a daughter. Girls here began 
early to fill the great chests they would 
take to their new homes. Wool was be- 
ing spread on roofs to dry. Grandmoth- 
ers reviewed the local gossip as they 
spun the great soft balls of combed 
wool perched atop their distaffs. Little 
bored sisters wound the colored thread 
on spools of reed cut from the river. 

Sandra, however, had no part in such 
p ations. After dinner she sat in the 
garden, an unopened book in her hand. 
Pink carnations with elegant 
stalks against the whi ee hed 
walls, S barely lin over 
them. Nor was she aware off the warm 
fragrance of the jasmine arches. Fields 
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make 6 be- 
came conscious vement about her. 
She glanced around. Softly she mounted 
the earthen bench, stood on tiptoe, and 
peered over the wall. A ar was 
watering sweet marjoram curly 
basil plants. As she noticed Sandra's 
head, she turned vey if to fiee. 

“Oh, please ‘t go,” Sandra cried 
boldly, J saeratidyt 4 only wanted to 
see who it was behind the wall.” 

A beautiful shy smile broke qui 
over the girl's lips. Putting a r 
deep into her apron ets, sprea 
the Folds, wing like, ok sides as she 
spoke. 

“I thought you might be in your gar- 
den, and I came out to water my flow- 
ers, hoping to see you.” 

Sandra’s laugh was like a freed bird. 

“Lovely!” she cried. “Won't you come 
over, then, and really see me?” 

For a moment the girl hesitated; then, 
placing her bucket in a corner, she lift- 
ed her skirts and mounted the wall. She 
straightened her loosened braids as she 
sat on the bench. 

“Tell me your name!” 
first to venture this. 

“Tassa,” was the timid reply. Then, 
“And yours?” 

“Sandra. Yours is beautiful.” 

Sandra offered her’a carnation. “For 
your hair,” she said. 

“Have you been lonely, too?” Sandra 
asked, after a while. 

Tassa looked elsewhere, at the jas- 
mine clinging to the walls, at the leaves 
of spearmint. 

“Oh, yes,” she said quietly. “My sis- 
ters do all the weaving, and only they 
dress and go out. I have to wait my 
turn.” She blushed. 

The sun fell far below the garden 
walls before Tassa mounted them again, 
this time with a book in her hand. To 
Sandra, the jasmine and carnations 
looked enchanting, and smelled more 
fragrant than ever before. She exulted; 
now she had more than fields and flow- 
ers. She wondered what to wear to Tas- 
sa’s party. Perhaps the red silk dress 
with the lace collar would do. She 
didn’t hate it any more. — 

Ra with - friend to make all 
things seem , Sandra found it 
to open her Feart to others. Bs 

Tassa was visiting her grandmother 
one afternoon weeks later, and Sandra 
sauntered to the beach alone, in search 
of Uncle Theo. She found him sub- 
merged in the folds of the nets he was- 
mending. He turned to see her as she 
touched his stooped shoulders, his eyes 
blinking im the sun. 

“Oh, it’s you, my little Americana! 
What brings you here, when the sun is 
so hot? You're not afraid?” 


“No, no, Uncle Theo,” she cried. 


Sandra was 


way to find such good 
smiled. It was nice to be visited 

“Sit down, my girl,” he said, and 
with a calloused hand patted the salt- 
stiffened jacket beside him. _ 

As they talked, Sandra watched with 
glowing eyes the deft, swift movements 
of his fingers as and knot- 
ted the vate threads, mending, yet 
ever finding some new hole to mend. 
After a while, he untangled the folds 
and spread the nets carefully on the 

bles, to dry. Then slowly he sat 
wn again, and from a hidden pocket 





For a time they were silent. Baker 
went with steaming rolls in 
their baskets. Cargo ships drifted into 
the harbor, and barefooted men rushed 
to them, clamoring for work. 

Sandra turned to Uncle Theo. “Tell 
me,” she said, “don’t you ever wish you 
had your ship again? So that you needn't 
sit here mending your nets, dropping 
them into the ocean at nightfall, then 
crying and mending them again next 
da 


He tossed some pebbles into the quiet 
shining water. With thoughtful eyes he 
watched the circles widen, then dis- 
appear, before he looked at her. 
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produced two small sponges, soft and 
round as powder puffs, and gave them 
to her. 

She took them eagerly, and let them 
spring from her palm as she opened 
and closed it. 

“Oh, thank you!” she cried excitedly. 


-“These are the “first real sponges I’ve 


seen!” She put them up against her 
cheek. “At home, we had a set of lovely 
colored ones, but they were made of 
rubber. They were not at all so soft as 


’s weak eyes 
ness, “I saved them, for you. No 
come to see me while I mend my nets.” 


“My girl,” he said, “do you see those 
ships coming in?” His thin fingers shook 
as he pointed to the steamers with 
prows bent toward the harbor. “We're 
very much like them. We all come to 
port, someday.” 

“And do we also leave for other ports, 
Uncle Theo?” Sandra, in her heart, felt 

need of an answer. 

“Yes,” he answered slowly, “for we're 
continually arriving, my girl. It’s only 
when we find our true port that we 
never go back. I know, Sandra. My life 
was the best a man could wish for. I 
tossed coins to see where I would steer 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 16 


Landon High School, S. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Teacher, Miss Grace C. Hoag 


Spring Again 
Hobby horses mount the moon 
Satyrs storm the plain. 
An ante-bellum organ-man 
Is grinding in the rain. 
Fools and children rule the day; 
Cuckoo clocks are shrill. 
Unicorns are unicorning 
On a daisied hill. 


Farmer's Daughter 
Her hair is like a chicken’s 
nest, 
Her eyes are rural streams. 
Upon a city street she stands 
And sells her country creams. 
And whether I remain to buy, 
Or whether go my way, 
That sly wench scrubs my 
smoky ~~ 
And beds them down in hay! 


Penates 
The hour is late, the Lares 
blink, 
And time drips down the kitchen sink. 
An anxious fire gesticulates 
At six familiar nicked blue plates — 
Six knives, six napkins in a row, 
And six of all the things that go 
To make Ourselves. Then feed the cat, 
And flail the wolf upon the mat. 
No force prevails against these fates: 
Six knives, six napkins, and six plates, 


What L’Taipo Said 


I 
Because my pen could not write 
the poem that a wing makes, 
grazing the sky, 
Lol! for all of tnese years 
my tears in the river. 


II 


And now I have a new quill, 

fallen from the wing of a crow. 

Its poems fly like swallows, but I fear 

they will tear out my heart in their 
soaring! 


Episode 

High noontide swung between the night 
and day 

upon its spoke. 

The heat was like an amber bead all 
day, 

until it broke; 

when raindrops linked between the 
earth and sky 

a crystal chain, 

and ro held their hands up to the 


to stroke the rain. 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


ae Pizer, 17 
New York City 


The nes haus 
i kept trying to tell 
pig Sr lls 
If re voice had been thunder 


cee oe 


and oh. fierce Nouds of noise. 


If my voice had been snow, 
pressing with tiny cold fingertips 
on the curved shape of silence 
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which is your mouth, 
perhaps you might have heard it, 
perhaps it might have touched you. 


If my voice had been wind, 

sharp edges of wind cutting your 
cheeks, 

perhaps you would have known at least 
the pain. 


Still if 

my voice had been thunder, 

you would have slammed down the 
window; 

still if my voice had been snow, 

you would have smiled and remained 
by the fire; 

still if my voice had been wind, 

you would have shut the windows, 

padlocked the door, 

and smiled into the fire. 


No matter how loud my voice had been, 
you would never have heard, 

because 

you would never have listened. 


Let Us Walk Quickly 

Let us walk quickly, 

See how the wind blows the leaves 
together 

and apart, 

I know a wind that can blow us back 
into the darkness. 

Hurry silent shadows of our bodies, 

h away into somewhere, 

small and secure somewhere, 

where there is no one but us, 

no shadow but our shadows, 

see how the wind pushes the leaves on 
its shoulders 


ou 
ae 


Hareld oe ge a 


fi geek 
§ 


1 
He 


‘l 
g kk 


"Harold Feigenbaum, 19 
James Monroe High School, 
New York City 
Teacher, 

Mrs. Regina E. Tolmach 


We Are the Bewildered Youth 
mick sits wondering what it’s 
all about 
. the room shines . 
we are the bewildered 
youth 


a drinks the beer down slowly 
. . reflecting the mirror’s life . 
we are the disillusioned youth 
louis straightens up, “spot yuh two on 
this shot” 
. the wall is gray . 
“we are the futile youth 


oing on our way 
itting one another . . 
chs sheds ale tae Ces 
we often die. 


Never-Ending 


Go 
plunk down your dimes 
enter darkness 


ig « hours of black and white 
dreams. 
But realize: 


oobi wl be ate higher this 


month 
big , you'll 

all the way to wo 
morrow 


that regardless of her gettin 
‘eke oa you'll get a is 
next week. 
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So 
turn around 
tell her to “Keep that child still, 
please!” 
and resume 
your breathless watch. . 


FOURTH PRIZES, POETRY 
Back Yard Garden 


Of the shining flower 
Nothing more to say : 
Pretty rosy dainties and paint upon 
the door. 
Worms will do the plowing; 
Wait to plant in May. 
Rain from dripping clothes lines (my 
brand new stocking tore) 
Flustered earth creating, 
Fling the seed away. 
Birds they go a-mating. 
Wait to plant in May 
(Children jumping rope are very hard 
on shoes; 
Iron tips and heavy ‘soles are the 
things to use.) 
Of the chilly blossom 
It is hard to say. 
Weather often changes; 
Better ‘wait till May. 
Esther Kaufman, 16 
James Madison High School 
Brooklyn, New Yor 
Teacher, Miss D. Tannenbaum 


My Father 
He is not old; his hair must still be 
thinned; 
(Today the razor blade caught in his 
cheek, 
Among the shadows. ) 


He is not old; we planted com and it 
still grew, 

Delicate green bits with veins 

Like the ridges on my father’s finger- 
pe” 

On = gold-touched, white-veined 

With the red sponge blister where the 
shovel was. 

He is not old; he kissed her just before. 

(His glasses kissing hers, they had to 
turn.) : 


I saw his legs, his fatless, muscled legs, 

And there too veins, er 

Panting rubber pipes to feed the toe, 

Were Saaecnal T lorless 

And in his eyes the red small hairs of 
heart 

Dance up and down. 


He is not old; only there is too much. 
There is not room for all; it overflows:— 
The laws of physics and the little child, 
The t and the man who thrives on 
Sensible hate, 

Phlox in the garden; 

He tucks me in at night. 

There is too much. It presses on the skin. 
It races round in ede and is lost. 

It tries to see its way across the world. 


Esther Kaufman 


Admonition 

Oh, ice and fire do pierce you now. 
The snake doth bare his slender tooth; 

The blast that cuts the thorny bough 
Is ravaging to youth. 

Now through the branching of the night, 
The thorn retards the fleet, 

Retards, with blood, the flame of white 
And unreprovéd feet. 


But you shall beg for stone and steel, 
Sharp things that tear the world 
apart; 
Beg that the thorn that pricks your heel 
Shall prick again your heart; 
When death comes and you cannot 


weep, 
And beauty, and you cannot sigh; 
No dream reproves the empty sleep 
Nor any tear, the eye. 
Margaret Anne MacAdam, 19 
Riverdale Country School for Girls 
Risedale-an- Hudson, New York 
Teacher, Mrs. M. H. Dawson 


Poets 
When caught with frost the grasses 
stand, 
And creaking wheels go down the rut, 
we “i is the cheek and blue the 
an 








And ice shouts under the frightened 
foot, 
The ploughmen gather and sing to- 
gether 
Out of the wind and out of the 
weather. 


When crested waves with foaming jaws 
Eat and edge the hollowed sky, 
When ropes crunch with the teeth of 

saws 

To bite the hands that bleed there- 
b > 

The. hoarse tars chaunt where the 
grog is warm, 

Out of the wind and out of the storm. 


When a wolf in the night doth nip the 
flank, 
When the worm of frost is in the bud, 
When griefs as the shrivelled weeds are 
rank © 
And sorrows winter in the blood, 
Of all men, only bards delight 
In the charge of the wind, the dark 
of the night. 
Margaret Anne McAdam 


None but the Lonely 
None but the lonely recognize the last 
Cold blast of wind that sends 
A panicked robin from his dead tree- 
erch, 
The fancied spectre strains 
Of music when the music’s done, the 
rains 
That seem to groove a way down glass. 
Lonely, the ones who pes so quietly 
They are not heard, and caught between 
reality 
Of word and gossamer of dream they 
stand, 
Grief-spattered, with an ache 
Held tightly in the hand. 
Muriel Ward, 17 
George Washington High School 
New York City 
Teacher, Miss Mary J. J. Wrinn 


White Melody 


The leaves that turn upon the branch 
and fall 


In tiny clatter on late autumn ground; 
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The brittle, tinkling shuffle of the leaves 

When light winds blow them off the 
thick-skinned trees 

In flat informal groupings all around 

Will soon be lost in snows that cover 
sound 

And the designs the scattering autumn 
weaves. 

Winter has a way of silencing 
The moving things that make the au- 

tumn hum 
The song of colors and of stalwart trees. 
Winter can carry one strong major chord 
Against whole symphonies of music— 
Blending and diffusing like the winds 
Which carry flocks of red-tipped leaves 
away. 

Winter can cap the melody of suns 
And give emergence to one lovely moon 
To shine on white-boned trees standing 

dead still 
In frozen thought upon a frozen hill. 
And leaves that try the air will fall and 
meet 
Their company upon the ground, and 
snow 
Will cover all designs the autumn 
weaves. 
las Wilson, 17 
Polstechnic H ich Schoo! 


Long Beach, California 
Teacher, Arthur R. Jamison 


Somewhere There is a Voice 
Someone asked why poets write— 
I say— 
somewhere there is a voice calling for 
help— 
echoing and echoing— 
calling for food, for warmth, for 
salvation, calling for God. 
There is no stopping it. 
There is no night nor day for the 
voice— 
It is cold in the night when the 
wind blows, 
and there is no sun. 
People are hungry in the night 
if there is no food in the day. 
Someone asked why poets write— 
And I say— 
Somewhere there is a voice— 


Ruth Bachman, 17 

West Seattle High School 
Seattle, Washington 

Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie 


Found 
The blond haired kid 
ran down the street 
to his crying mother. 


She was a voluptuous 
woman mad with thought 
of her lost child. 
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POETRY AWARDS og 


First Prize: $50. Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 16, Landon H. S., South Jackson. 
ville, Fla. Teacher, Grace C. Haag. 


Second Prize: $25. Laurette Virginia Pizer, 17, Bentley School, N. Y. C. Teacher, 
Mrs. E. L. Masters. 


Third Prize: $15. Harold Feigenbaum, 19, James Monree H. S., New York City, 
Teacher, Regina Tolmach. 


Feurth Prizes ($5) 
Esther Kaufman, 16, James Madison H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, D. Tannenbaum. 


Margaret Anne McAdam, 19, Riverdale Country School for Giris, N. Y. C. Teacher, 
Mrs. M. H. Dawson. 


Muriel Ward, 17, George Washington, H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mary J. J. Wrinn. 
Douglas Wilson, 17, Polytechnie H. S., Long Beach, Calif. Teacher, Arthur R. 


Jamison. 
Ruth Bachman, 17, West Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Beile McKenzie, 
Bernard Moskowitz, 16, Thomas Jefferson H. S., N. ¥Y. C. Teacher, Max Cosman. 
Robert Burns Begg, Jr., 17, Mt. Herman School, Mt. Herman, Mass. 
Jeanne Roser, 17, Southeastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Sanford S. Yost. 
Donna Bowen, 16, Roosevelt H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Alice A. Henry. 
Elisabeth J. Doty, 16, Avonworth H. S., Ben Avon, Pa. Teacher, Ray Maize. 


Honorable Mention 
Norma Welch, Washington Irving H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Helene Ferro Avery. 
Dean W. Boggs, 18, Edison H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Peter Mankowski. 


Jim Coley Newman, 16, Classen H. S., Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, Katherine 
Bragg. 


Joy Burkett, 17, Tucson Senior H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Vail. 


Robert Abernathy, 16, Tucson Senior H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Miriam A. 
Geyer. 


Jean Knight Graham, 17, Horace Greeley H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, 
Sylvia Kurson. 


Joan M. Heines, 17, Carbondale H. S., Carbonale, Pa. Teacher, Mary Krantz. 


Gail Keith-Jones, 17, Evanston Township H. S., Evanston, Ill. Teacher, Dorothy 
Colburn. 


Bill Drake, 17, East H. S., Sioux City, lowa. Teacher, Edith Pollock. 
Richard Avedon, 16, DeWitt Clinton H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. Gerstin. 





The black furrow writhes behind him 


He rides its agony, with one foot ever 
widening 

The clean incision of his shining tool. 

He plows a hop-yard; disc harrows it 
with care, 

To mix his subtleties of fertilizer in. 

His crop, on distance-reaching poles of 


theory, ; 
Will brew a cauldron of the heady drink 
Which mollifies our minds to sluggish 
trust, 
Or. fires our souls to war. 
Robert Burns Begg, Jr., 18 
Mt. Herman ( Mass.) School 


For a moment she plastered 
him tight to her breast 
and their tears mingled 


Then with her bare hands 

she beat and wrung him 

and both then cried again. 
Bernard Moskowitz, 16 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Max Cosman 


The Propagandist 


With the thin coulter-knife of hate 
He slices the sod for the plow-wedge 


Norice: In next week’s issue (May 
18) we will publish a page or two more 
ef this years prize-winning poetry. 

—The Editors 


of time to turn. 
like a dying snake. 





THE PEOPLE 


By Margaret Drummond 


West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington 
Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie 


fore the farthest of the tourist cab- 
ins. Dad got out, stretched, said 
“here we are.” 

People were standing in the doors of 
the other cabins, watching; not moving, 
not speaking. They watched. I was 
amazed, somehow. When Dad came 
after us in the Oldsmobile I had plans 
all made about the trees, and creeks, the 
rocks, the canyons I would explore. All 
the way on the long trip from Omaha 
to South Dakota I had plotted with my- 
self in the back seat, taking care of 
everything. But I hadn’t thought of peo- 
ple. Dad, I knew, would be busy run- 
ning the veterans’ C.C.C. camp of which 
he was C. O. Mother, my two brothers, 
my sister, and the dogs were the only 
living things I had included in my 
plans. 

Yet there were the people, still watch- 
ing. They took in the trunks, the dogs, 
us kids, my mother. I stared, baffled, 
uneasy before their unexpressive faces 
and sober, undecided eyes. 

My father spoke to one of the men in 
the yard. The man grinned suddenly, 
freely and expressively. The tension 
broke; kids in the doorways, between 
the cabins, still watching, but with a 
shyness I could feel and understand. 

The sun went slowly behind the pine- 
blackened hills, leaving the canyon in 
a <— shade, a little dusty, but 
beautiful. My brothers and sister and I 
played with the dogs, selfconscious and 
showing-off a little with too-loud laugh- 
ter and big sister and brother discipline. 
The people moved all about us, taking 
splitting wood, pumping water; 
around us but never through or with 
us, never including us in their activity. 

Soon we were playirg with the kids, 
climbing trees, hiking, learning each 
other’s names, traveling up and down 
the canyon. We went in their houses, 
plane with their things, talked to their 
olks. didn’t come into our house; 
they admired, but even the younger 
ones, seldom touched our toys. Dad 
they knew and liked as a parish knows 
and likes its priest. He was their leader, 
but not one of them. Mother stayed in 
the house, going places only with Dad: 
The women offered her talk and dutiful 
friendliness on Dad’s account, because 
their husbands wanted to make ‘Cap’ 
Drummond’s family welcome. They 
came, men, women, and children, grave, 
pi willing to help. The canyon 
opened and absorbed us into its life; 


T ie "29. Oldsmobile stopped be- 


we moved through that life as the 
Capn’s family, courteously met, and yet 
saw none of it. 

The families of the C.C.C.’s moved in 
on the canyon, building Shantytown in 
the tag end of the long, wide meadow 
of the canyon. Home stake territory, 
but there was no other use for the land, 
and they had to go somewhere. The big 
company could afford to be lenient. Be- 
sides the C.C.C. wasn’t permanent then. 

Most of them left the tourist camp 
for Shantytown, sometimes called Hun- 
gry Hollow or Starvation Gulch, build- 
ing varied, half-paid for, tar-papered 
houses. Shantytown resembled its peo- 

le, shabby, tired-looking, with a de- 
ant, hard-hit feeling about it. 

It grew; when the camp was fully 
established there were nearly sixty kids 
of school age in the canyon. Septem- 
ber was near; Dad went to Stoneville, 
three miles away, to see about school. 

“Sorry. No books, no money. We 
have no room. You aren’t residents, no 
taxes, no votes. Pay tuition and .. .” 

Tuition, on thirty dollars a month per 
family. 

“Get the counties you came from to 
pay us for taking you in.” 

An immediate negative answer from 
the counties. September was closer, the 
people bewildered and shamed under 
this new hurt, retreating farther into 
their group, bitterness creeping into 
them. Yet, through my Dad, they 
fought desperately, repeating to them- 
selves maxims America teaches its peo- 
ple, about equality, the benefits of edu- 
cation, the vision of what education can 
do for a man’s life, remembering that 
education might bring security to their 
children. 

The county superintendent. The 
state superintendent. The county school 
board. Army officials, my Dad, and be- 
hind him the people. 

In Stoneville the people were proud 
of their new brick high school and 
grade school, with its showers, and gym- 





nasium, drinking fountains, cleanliness, 
and newness. The eld school, a two 
story, wind-shaken, weather-grayed 
frame building, hiding its.rickety steps, 
rusty fire-escape, and slanting outhouses 
from the eyes of those who did not 
want to see. 

In September the dirty-gray buildin 
shook with sacsinsniones fsbo The 
county had found desks discarded years 
before, books discarded with them, and 
the C.C.¢. installed them in the school. 
Relief teachers came, the army trucks 
from the camp made ready to carry the 
sixty to the small town along the high- 
way. 

These arrangements made, Dad 
turned to come back to the canyon. “Oh, 
Captain Drummond, of course you'll 
have to enroll your oldest son in our 
high school, and I’m sure we can find 
room for the others in the grade 
school . . .” 

Dad left the room with short hard 
steps, the emphasis a little greater on 
the left step as his heel clumped down, 
the lop-sided strut he always uses when 
he is angry. 

The army trucks carried us over the 
asphalt highway, canvas tops tightly 
fastened down over us. Toward Novem- 
ber it got so once in a while the littlest 
ones cried with the cold and the wind 
that came through the cracks, but most- 
ly we were too crowded to feel the cold. 

It was warmer inside the grey build- 
ing because of the big, rusty, black 
heaters, one in each of the two rooms. 
We were careful and did not need to 
be reminded to shut the door into the 
hall lest some of the cold get in and 
dilute our friendly warmth. 

The bigger boys chopped and car- 
ried wood during recesses and the lunch 
hour. The other boys made hard, round 
snowballs to throw at each other, or at 
us girls if we left the hall where we 
played hop-scotch or danced the Vir- 
ginia Reel and the seven-step, waiting 
for the teacher to ring the bell sayin 
we could go back to the warmer hoa 
rooms. 

I hardly ever ate all my lunch, usu- 
ally soup in the thermos, sandwiches, 
and fruit. Mother always asked if I 
wasn’t hungry, so I usually got rid of 
what I had left before I got home. I was 
uncomfortable when they ate. Most of 
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them had bread, few had anything more. 

We didn’t study much. We threw 
things at each other and wrote notes 
while Mr. Holden was teaching one of 
the other four grades in the room. We 
watched the water pail, making fre- 
quent trips where it stood on a stool by 
Mr. Holden’s desk that rocked a little 
if we leaned on the — end. There 
was a place where the bucket had been 
mended, down near the bottom. We 
watched for that to show. The first to 
see it went triumphantly to Mr. Holden. 
If it was a girl she chose someone to 
help her carry it. The boys had to go 
alone, so the girls went most of the 
time. 

The spring was across the road in a 
little meadow. When it was warm, Mr. 
Holden often had to come to the door 
and call. We said the dirt and leaves 
clogged it, or the cow had muddied the 
water, not saying anything about how 
free it seemed out there with nobody 
around but the cow and the cars over 
on the highway. 

Toward the last of December Fort 
Summit said we couldn’t use the trucks 
any more. More work and fighting, un- 
til the county discovered a bus, in the 
same way it found the old desks and 
books. 

The bus was something new in the 
canyon, and so exciting + oe we didn’t 
much mind when the wheel came off. 
One of the army trucks and my Dad's 
car got us tuere in time. 

The bus had to make two trips to 
bring all the kids home. One night on 
the second load there was a terrible 
accident when the school bus collided 
with a truck loaded with barrels of 
molasses and driven by a drunken 
driver. 

The Red Cross helped a lot. It gave 
hospitals, the patch for Helen’s blind 
eye, false teeth for Thelma, crutches 
for Ruth — when she was able to use 
them. It financed the mass funeral at 
Seaton for seven of the kids? 

The people were quiet after their 
first agonized cry, asking questions of 
themselves. I still see Mrs. Syler run- 
ning out of the camp hospital and down 
the road toward Seaton screaming Tom’s 
name after Dad told her, and Dad on 


T. Frederick, Author, 
itor, Reviewer “Of Men 
and Books” CBS program 





ESSAY AWARDS 


First Prize: $50. Margaret Drum- 
mond, 17, West Seattle H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. “The People.” Teacher, Belle 
McKenzie. 


Second Prize: $25. Marjorie Dahl, 17, 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. “I 
Won't Go Back.” Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 


Third Prise: $15. Hugh Powell, 17, 
Ramsay Technical H. S., Birmingham, 
Ala. “Appalachian Trail.” Teacher, Ro- 
salie Wilson. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 

Katherine Thompson, 18, Tucson Sr. 
H. S., Tueson, Ariz. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

Norma Yoder, 17, Buchanan H. S., 
Buchanan, Mich. Teacher, Velma E. 
Dunbar. 

Jean Knight Graham, 17, Horace 
Greeley School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Leuise Peterman, 15, Bolton H. S., 
Alexandria, La. Teacher, Annie L. Pe- 
ters. 

Mary Nakano, 18, Phoenix Union H. 
S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Delpha 
David. 

Janet Thomas, 17, Lincoln H. S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth Graves. 

Claude Fredericks, 16, Springfield Sr. 


H. &., Springfield, Mo. Teacher, Mildred 
Henderson. 


Jeanne Tro, 16, Will Rogers H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Marguerite Smith, 
Larry Davis, 16, West H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 
Betty Feltenstein, 16, Central H. S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 


Honorable Mention 

Mary Augusta Rodgers, 17, J. M. Ath- 
erton H. S. for Girls, Louisville, Ky. 
Teacher, Marjorie Parrish. 

Jean A. Sherwood, 17, Binghamton 
Central H. S., Binghamton, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Miss Houch. 

Bernice Landry, 16, Nashua Sr. H. §S., 
Nashua, N. H. Teacher, Helen Lord. 

Jean Jordan, 17, Deering H. S., Port- 
land, Me. Teacher, Isabelle K. Pease. 

Herbert Packer, 14, Manchester Cen- 
tral H. S., Manchester, N. H. 

Eileen Kullenberg, 16, E. Grand 
Rapids H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marie Yonkman. 

Norman Adler, 16, Morris High 
School, New York City. Teacher, Mr. 
McConnell. 

Don Gemmell, 17, Franklin H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Lydia Lindberg. 

Frank Scoblow, 17, South Philadel- 
phia H. S. for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, George Paravacini. 

Voletta Lane, Conneaut H. S., Con- 
neaut, Ohio. Teacher, Mina E. Drown. 





the steps not realizing that he was 
whispering: “Stop her. Stop her.” Bud 
tossed in the ambulance — I saw him — 
dying, while his father sat on the run- 
ning board with his head in his hands. 

I hated the smug people who came 
from outside to tell my mother how 
tragic it was, and I could almost laugh 
at the frightened way they scurried out 
of camp, not understanding what they 
saw in men’s and women’s eyes. 

The people hired a man from the 
canyon to drive us in his truck out along 
the black asphalt highway to the gray 
school. Each day our folks waited for 
us to come home, not trusting, not be- 
lieving, fearful of another tragedy, fear- 
ful of the direction it would take. 

Thelma had hysterics once when the 


Irita Van 


truck skidded in the slush and mud of 
the spring thaw. 

Our ple built a school house of 
peeled logs and chinked it with cement 
up in Shantytown. They paid for it and 
built it in their spare time, shouting 
sometimes at the kids under their feet, 
but more often letting them help. The 
desks and books came from the hated 
gray school, and two new teachers came. 

The wind blew into the two rooms 
and the snow banked high against the 
peeled logs outside. The ink froze, and 
we held classes, those of us who came, 
huddled around the stove, sitting on 
blocks of wood. 

Later we ed the door to let the 
wind in to blow on the cement from 

(Concluded on page 28) 


Editor of “Books” 
New York Herald Tribune 
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Salute to. Teachers 


Rule of Thumb Survey Indicates 
Material Advance in Achievement 


ten years of high school pup 

manuscripts, there appears to have 
been a remarkable improvement in the 
general level of student writing. This 
may be an illusion. We have no grant 
from the General Education board to 
permit us to count the number of com- 
ma splices, mixed metaphors, garbled 
sentences, and clichés in a given quan- 
tity of high school manuscripts over a 
ten-year period. And we doubt that any 
study could measure the level of straight 
thinking, honest expression, and crea- 
tive imagination in said manuscripts. 
But the illusion persists. It is inescap- 
able. Our editors and judges remark 
about it over their tea and toast. The 
general level of high school writing has 
improved, so far as we can see. Do you 
want to know why? 

We should not hazard the opinion 
that the general capacity of high school 
pupils has inereased. If anything the 
anxieties and privations of the ees ten 
years should, if anything, have lowered 
their general intelligence. It seems we 
can not ascribe the change to biological 
evolution. 

Our guess is that teaching has im- 
proved, An example of this teaching 
may be seen in the work of Miss Char- 
lotte Van de Water. Miss Van de Water 
has been handling our Round Table for 
the past several years. Since she first 
gave her ardent attention to this work, 
the number of contributions to the de- 
partment has steadily increased. . And 


T: these old eyes, red with readin 


their quality has improved at the same . 


time. Not seldom we have found bits of 
writing in the Round Table that the 
adults on the other pages might have 
envied. And what is Miss Van de Wa- 
ter’s secret? In the first place, she hap- 
pens, through no fault of her own, to 
be blessed with a sound critical intelli- 
gence. In the second place, she is more 
or less dedicated to the proposition of 
helping youngsters learn to express 
themselves, With these original assets, 
she has, by correspondence, offered in- 
dividual criticism and encouragement to 
every youngster who has sought her ad- 
vice. Admittedly this work, by mail, is 
far more difficult than by interview. 
Nevertheless, she has followed that fur- 
tow with a suecess which both readers 
and contributors can verify. 

We naturally beat the drums for Miss 
Van de Water because she is on our 
staff. But we should hate to think she is 
exceptional, The entire creative writing 


movement of the last twenty years has 
benefited from teachers who have been 
moved by a similar interest. The Crea- 
tive Writing Committee of The National 
Council of Teachers of English is an of- 
ficial expression of a movement that has 
its roots in the planks of every class- 
room. The expansion of that movement 
is witnessed yearly by the increasing 
numbers of teachers whose pupils sub- 
mit work of a generally high level for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, which 
have played a not inconspicuous part in 
aiding and abetting said movement. In 
the past, it has been our custom to pub- 
lish an honor roll of teachers whose pu- 
pils have shown evidence of their ex- 
pert guidance. Publication of the names 
associated with prize-winning work ‘to 
an extent duplicates that honor roll, but 
not entirely. There are dozens of teach- 
ers whose pupils do not quite achieve 
the charmed circle of prize-winners. 
Nevertheless, the papers of their pupils 
stand out by virtue of their thoug thul- 
ness and cogency. 

In place of an honor list of teachers, 
however, this year we should like to 
publish another list. It is a list which 
to some extent bears out our contention 
that teachers are steadily improving the 
intellectual level of high school pupils. 
This list represents the books which pu- 


pils chose to read and review for the 


CREATIVE YOUTH AT WORK 
Richard Saar, of East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, winner of first prize of $25 
in metal work in the_art division of this 
year’s Scholastic Awards. 
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Book Review Awards. By far the most 
popular was Wind, Sand, and Stars, by 


Antoine de St. Exupery, the French avi-. 


ator who describes the adventure of be- 
ing lost in the desert with sensitivity 
and maturity. The Grapes of Wrath, by 
John Steinbeck, was also a pular 
choice. The others on the list below are 
arranged without reference to their pop- 
ularity or character. The titles were se- 
lected more or less at random from a 
much greater number, as a sampling of 
what high school pupils are reading. 


The Adventures of a Young Man, John Dos 
Passos 

Abraham Lincoln—The War Years, Carl 
Sandburg 

Christ in Concrete, Pietro di Donato 

Escape, by Ethel Vance 

Not Peace But a Sword, Sheean 

Industrial Valley, Ruth McKenney 

Verdun, Jules Romaine 

Look Homeward Angel, Thomas Wolfe 

Benjamin Franklin, Carl Van Doren 

Days of Our Years, Pierre Van Paassen 

A Peculiar Treasure, Edna Ferber 

Sailor on Horseback, Irving Stone 

Lord Jim—Conrad 

Wuthering Heights 

Wind Without Rain, Herbert Krause 

Albert Einstein, by Garedian 

How Green Was My Valley, William Llew- 
ell 

Captain Horatio Hornblower, by C. S. For- 
ester 

The Yearling, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 

The Life of Greece, by Will Durant 

Cleopatra and the Nile, Emil Ludwig 

The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch 

Tobacco Road, Erskine Caldwell 

Reaching for the Stars, Nora Waln 

The Web and the Rock, T. Wolfe 

Mayor of Casterbridge, T. Hardy 

Precious Bane, Mary Webb 

Moment in Peking, Lin Yutang 

Johnny Got His Gun, Dalton Trumbo 

Listen, the Wind! Anne Morrow Lindbergh 

In Place of Splendor, Constancia de la Mora 


Assignments 


Choric Reading. At this stage of 
the year, pupils may be sufficiently ad- 
vanced in choric reading to mark poems 
for emphasis and intonation. In the 
= of the Awards winners, they 

ave verses which, with the exception 
of those that have appeared in the 


. Round Table, they are seeing for the 


first time. This material offer pupils a 
chance to do some original reading. 
Harold Feigenbaum’s verses particu- 
larly offer some unusual opportunities 
for dramatic expression. 

Literary Appreciation. Miss 
Thompson’s first — literary essay 
illustrates the belief that the personality 
of the author is silhouetted in his writ- 
ing. A rather difficult exercise which 
may appeal to the more imaginative 
pupils is to select passages in the writ- 
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ings by the awards winners which are _ pared, with reference to the element of 


expressive of icular traits of per- 
jon ato Seohnils may define hive 
traits by a process of comparison. They 
may say, for example, how the person- 
alities of the first three prize-winners on 
the poetry pages compare as to self- 
control, self-interest, sensitivity, disposi- 
tion, humor, friendliness, and so on. To 
substantiate their opinions, pupils may 
quote specific passages from the verses. 

Economics. With the Wheeler-Lea 
bill in mind, pupils may make a survey 
of the various forms of interstate trans- 
portation available to their community. 
They may compare the meaning of such 
terms as vubsion , investment; of public 
utility and public ownership; of taxes 
and interest on bonded debt. They may 
compare the merits of various forms of 
transportation for different purposes, 
considering cost, speed, comfort, con- 
venience, and safety. 

Democracy. The structure of the 
cooperatives of Antigonish, described 
in Behind the Headlines, may be com- 





Important Notice 
on the 
New Saplings for 1940 


There will be a strictly limited edition of only 
250 copies of this important annual Anthology 
which will contain the best short stories, plays, 
poems and essays written by students for the 
1940 Scholatic Awards. 

It will be an attractive book, beautifully 
bound in full cloth, and of about 160 pages. 

More than half this limited edition has already 
been subscribed. Don’t wait and then be disap- 
pointed. Send in your RESERVATION today, and 
be sure of getting your copy in the Fall. Send 
no money now. 


COMPLETE YOUR COLLECTION 
QF “SAPLINGS”: 


In moving to our new offices last week, we found 
a few copies of SAPLINGS of former years. 
Slightly soiled on the outside paper. cover, 
they're a bargain at 50c each. A few of 1926, 
1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1934 and 1937. 





Scholastic 
430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Please reserve me copies of the 1940 
edition of Saplings at $2.00 each. (Books 
and bill to be sent early in the Fall.) 


Also, send me 
of the old SAPLINGS at 50c each. 





Name 





Address 




















lemocracy to the structure of such a 
great corporation as Standard Oil of 
New Jersey; a private business such as 
the local grocery; a far-flung chain en- 
terprise like A & P; a mail-order house 
like Montgomery-Ward; a great public 
utility subject to government r tion, 
such as American Telephone and Tele- 
graph or the railroads; membership or- 
ganizations like the Odd Fellows or the 
Carpenters Union; and such purely pub- 
lic enterprises as the local school system 
or the Tennessee Valley Authority. Pu- 
pils may consider where democracy 
begins and ends in these organizations, 
what may be done to strengthen it, and 
how its weakness may be repaired. They 
may ask in each instance, To what ex- 
tent does majority rule direct organiza- 
tion policies? To what extent de or- 
ganization policies respect the majority 
welfare? Do the organizations lean 
toward equality or inequality? Toward 
liberty or conformity? Toward frat- 


ernity or alienation? 


Oral Composition. In the art sec- 
tion of this number, there are many 
student pictures which call for com- 
ment from readers. They will wish to 
discuss why these particular pieces 
were chosen for prizes, and what ideas 
or impressions they bring to mind. Un- 
der the first of these two headings, 
pupils can not, of course, discuss tex- 
ture or coloring without seeing the 
works in the flesh, so to speak; but per" 
can consider composition, line, detail, 
and subject. 


Civics. The article by Dr. Com- 
mager on the independent agencies of 
the government should be considered 
in connection with the article on the 
Logan-Walter bill. These important 
articles deal with the fundamentals of 
the whole process of government. A 
dispute arises. An agent is appointed to 
discover the facts in that dispute. He 
renders a judgment. If the judgment 
is unacceptable, it is appealed to an- 
other agency. As long as one person 
feels an injustice is done, and as lon 
as that person has the strength aa 
resources to do so, he will appeal his 
case through all the agencies and courts, 
to the Congress, and finally to the 
voters. The art of government consists 
of ameliorating these injustices, lest so 
many become disaffected that they 
smash the government machinery. The 
issue in the Logan-Walter bill is: will 
it help or hinder the machinery of gov- 
ernment? Dr. Commager describes how 
that machinery of government has de- 
veloped. The Longan-Walter bill in- 
dicates that many citizens feel that this 
machinery is unjust. Whether or not 
the remedy they propose is salutary is 
the question. 


ane 


Activities 


English 

The activities of an English class in 
connection with this issue naturally 
tend. toward creative expression. Too 
many Pupils regard writing as a task 
so difficult and complex, requiring such 
a tremendous back that th 
dare not attempt it. Writing is difficult 
and complex and, r certain forms, it 
demands background, maturity of judg- 
ment, sensitivity, and dozens of ood 
uncommon qualities. But it is not be- 
young the power of the average pupil 
to write creatively any more it is 
beyond his power to speak or think 
creatively. . 

The best bese, of the Scholastic 
Awards winners is distinguished by the 
fact that it stems directly from the pu- 

il’s own rience. Often it is a 
straightforward recital of the pupil's 
experience, as in the essay by Margaret 
Drummond, or in the poems of Harold 
Feigenbaum. If pupils can be made to 
understand that formula, they may be 
emboldened to set down some of their 
own ideas with the crisp clarity that is 
the intrinsic merit of bright sayings of 
children. This is not a fantastic pro- 
posal. Teachers of creative writing have 
tried and proved the method again and 
again, unchaining the thoughts of 
thousands of pupils who might other- 
wise have seemed “dumb” in the literal 
as well as the figurative sense. 

One might analyze the method psy- 
chologically by saying that student writ- 
ing is hampered by inhibitions. The 
schools prescribe a code of thought and 
conduct that is alien to the thought 
and conduct of the pupil's free hours. 
Called upon to write in school, the 
pupil tries to adapt his writings to the 
school world, with the result that his 
style is artificial, stilted, or rankly imi- 
tative. Some creative writing teachers 
seek to break up these inhibitions by. 
creating an environment which is as 
relaxed as the pupil’s free hours. Several 
teachers help this freedom along by 
inviting the pupils to keep secret every- 
thing that is said or written in the 
creative writing class. Without the con- 
stant censor at his elbow, the pupil be- 
gins to speak freely, and to write freely. 
And some of the things he says are 
amazing. 

It is of course impossible to prescribe 
rules for such a class. An attitude of 
friendly sympathy on the part of the 
teacher will not hinder its development. 
The teacher may often do her greatest 
service by remaining unobtrusively in 


the background the ter ion of 
the time.” Emphatically. 1 pecs sp im- 
proved if the teacher’s function is that 
of the rudder, rather than of the wind. 
(Concluded on page 4-T) 








“Let’s Investigate 
OUR COMMUNITY!” “ 


Social-studies teachers who do not center each course too exclusively around 
one textbook will find SOCIETY IN .ACTION a book in sympathy with their 
aims. It is at home in the modern classroom where intelligent young citizens are 
being developed through a realistic study of civics—use of numerous references 
that present various sides of a subject—liberal classroom discussion of modern 
problenis—and activities that offer worthwhile experiences. 


SOCIETY IN ACTION contains 50 curriculum units. One group of units deals 
with the social guidance of the individual, another with major national problems. 
But the book is best known for the 25 “Our Community” units, among which 
are “Buying in Our Community,” “Health in Our Community,” “The Newspaper 
in Our Community, ” “Politics in Our Community, ” “Power in Our Community,” 
“Safety in Our Community,” “Wealth in Our Community,” and “Voting in Our 
Community.” With SOCIETY IN ACTION to engage the interest of the pupils, 
it means something when the teacher says, “Let’s investigate our community!” 


This book was planned to make civics a live, interesting, and even entertaining 
subject. It was prepared with the knowledge that a civics book written in simple, 
clear language is a teacher’s best ally in speeding comprehension, and getting a 
semester's work covered. 


Because of the great increase during the last few years in enrolment of non- 
academic pupils on the junior and senior high school levels, the following facts 
about SOCIETY IN + src are of particular significance: READING DIFFI- 
CULTY: 7th-grade P. lacement on the Stanford Achievement Test. INTEREST 
RATING: “Superior” according to the Lewerenz Formula. 


SOCIETY IN ACTION 


By Helen Halter 





A guidebook for pupils A manual for teachers 


SOCIETY IN ACTION is a guidebook for 
pupils in 7th, 8th, and 9th grade social-studies 
courses. A selection of any 16 units offers the 
materials for a one-year civics or integra 
social-studies course. This book is also excep- 
tionally effective for use in non-academic class- 
es on the 10th and 11th grade levels, because 
its subject-matter is sufficiently mature and its 
reading difficulty is of 7th-grade placement. 


In schools where SOCIETY IN-ACTION can- 
not be used as a guidebook for pupils, social- 
studies teachers find personal copies valuable. 
It is a time-saver in the preparation of original 
units. It is used as a model for social-studies 
curriculum organization in many schools. And 
as a manual for the teacher it is a source of 


peor amp, Remnant pr ped materials for social- 


studies classes, and of topics and activities for 
the homeroom guidance period. 


List price $1.66—30-day approval 
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OFF the PRESS 


Productivity, Wages, and National In- 
come, by Spurgeon Bell. 1940. 
Brookings Institution. Washington. 
$44 pp. Index. $3.00. 


This is the sixth volume of the series 
which Brookings Institution has been 
publishing, describing its findings on 
the relation of income distribution to 
economic progress. The first two dealt 
with our capacity to produce and our 
capacity to consume. They brought out 
that at the 1929 peak our capacity to 
produce was 20 per cent higher than 
our production. The third studied the 
relation between wage levels and sav- 
ings. The fourth concluded that a gen- 
eral rise in living standards was retard- 
ed by our failure to reduce prices as 
much as eee technological effi- 
ciency permitted. The fifth volume stud- 
ied the practical difficulties in the way 
of such a price reduction, concluding 
that it was feasible in our present sys- 
tem of enterprise, and that much had 
already been done in that direction. 

The present study relating wage and 
price policies to the increase of produc- 
tion, concludes that an increase in 
wages, as the result of improved oper- 
ating methods, will not improve the 
a of production if, at the same time, 
men are displaced by machines. It also 
concludes that production will not im- 
prove, as a rule, if the investor in- 
creases his profits as the result of im- 
proved operating methods. Only by re- 
aucing prices, giving the general pub- 
lic the benefit of improved operating 
efficiency, says the book, can the manu- 
facturer create an increased demand 
which will raise the level of production, 
and the income of the worker. 


Reading in General Education, edited by 
William S. Gray. 1940. American Coun- 
cil on Education. Washington. 466 pp. 
Index. Bibliography. $2.50. 


This exploratory survey, by a group of 
distinguished educators, ST oe 
public need of reading skill is greater than 
ever. The world today requires a keener 
interpretation and a more intelligent a4- 
justment to all one hears, sees, and reads 
than has usually been required in the past. 
Although schools are responsible for de- 
veloping this skill, the survey shows a sur- 


prisingly large proportion of high school - 


pupils and even ae students who are 
deficient in reading ability. (Another sur- 
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vey has placed the proportion in 
ooh as high as 60%.) One cause bys 
deficiency in this fundamental skill may 
be said to be, in numbers of individusl 
instances, the abject failure of education. 

Despite widespread knowledge of this 
condition, relatively few schools are at- 
tacking the problem of improving the skiils 
of deficient readers. The committee tencs 
to put the blame for inaction upon. the 
teachers, who are said to be i ciently 
trained or informed with respect to read- 
ing problems. This explanation, unfortu- 
nately, bears the sign of the conventional 
tribal practice of seeking a Drie ag 
Teachers are only one aspect of an educa- 
tional system which, in turn, is representa- 
tive of the society in which it thrives. One 
may say that additional teacher-training is 
the first step toward the solution of this 
problem. But the committee also claims 
that there are insufficient facts for estab- 
lishing those fundamental theories about 
reading with which teachers are said to be 
unacquainted. Despite these inconsisten- 
cies, the report does a great service in 
documenting what is probably the major 
technical problem of education today. But 
one suspects that the solution to this prob- 
lem may yet lie along the line indicated by 
the W.P.A. experiment, in which untrained 
teachers considerably improved the read- 
ing ability of deficient children simply by 
providing them the individual attention 
that was not available in the regular class- 
ay The cones readin oy never 
had more than seven pupils; e regular 
classes had from.35 to 50 pas 


Organizing and Memorizing, by George 
Katona. 1940. Columbia. New York. 318 
pp- Index. Bib. $3.50. 


There has never been an age as much 
disposed to examine fundamentals as this 
one. It was only last year that we dis- 
covered that the explosion in the cylinder 
of a gasoline engine does not take place 
until the spark ) ad the ignition system 
goes out. That is to say, the spark was not 
the direct cause of combustion, and we had 
been building all our engines on a mis- 
taken theory. Boss Kettering of General 
Motors says that today we do not know 
why a gas engine works. 

In education, the study of fundamentals 
deals with the psychology of learning. We 
do not know how a student learns. It has 
been generally accepted that learning is 
simply a process of association. But this 
theory does not explain how one develops 
understanding. It impedes the study of 
other forms of learning. Mr. Katona has 
published a study of the merits and ch1r- 
acter of a variety of learning processes. His 
experiments suggest Soules possibilities 
for the improvement of teaching. 


The Revival of the Humanities in American 
Education, by Patricia Beesley. 1940. Co- 
lumbia. New York. 201 pp. Index. Bib. 
$2.00. 

Within the past twelve years, thirty 
courses grouping music, literature, fine arts, 


given in the foreword by Lennox Grey. 3 

“We humanists have all of us a peda- ~ 
gogical itch. Humanism and schoolmasters 
— there is historical connection between — 
them, and it rests u psychologi ; 
the office of schoolmaster should not — 
can not — be taken from the humanist, for 
the tradition of the bag ~ dee dignity of © 
man rests in his hands. priest, who in © 


troubled and inhuman times arrogated to °* 


himself the office of guide to youth, has —j 
been dismissed since when, my dear sirs, « + 
no special type of teacher has arisen.” j 





Lesson Plan 


(Concluded from page 2-T) 


Social Studies ‘ 
The following questions are designed 

to highlight a few of the important 

ideas in the discussion of the in d- 


ent offices and the Logan-Walter bill. 


The principal difference between the 
Cabinet appointees and the heads of 
the independent offices is that: a. Cab- 
inet appointments are subject to ap- 
proval by Congress; b. Cabinet appoint- 
ments are often made to pay political — 
favors; c. Cabinet officials are seldom 
e in the fields they manage; d. 


Cabinet officials are more subject to — 


control by the President and less sub- 
ject to control by Congress. 

The purpose of the Logan-Walter 
bill is: a. to hamstring the National 
Labor Relations Board: b. to enable 
business men to tie up the work of the 
federal bureaus; c. to allow the courts 
to review every rule, decision, or finding 
by certain government boards; d. to 
give every man his day in court. 

The effect of the Logan-Walter bill, 
say the New Dealers, will be: a. to 
create a headless fourth branch of gov- 
ernment; b. to enable men with 
to go into court to cripple the work of 
government agencies that are defending 
labor and the small investor; c. to in- 
crease the threat of a dictatorship; d. 
to protect the average citizen from the 
evils of bureaucracy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created because: a. J. P. Morgan 
organized the railroads into a singie 
national system; b. competition was 
ruining the railroad industry; c. the 
public protested against high rates and 
other discriminatory abuses; d. state 
regulation of the railroads succeeded so 
well that federal regulation seemed de- 
sirable, 








oe 
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Portrait of Sandburg 


By Katherine Thompson, 18 
Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona 
Teacher, Miss Alice Vail 


acknowledgment a famous man. 

He is famous for his poetry, 
for his prose, and for his volume of the 
ballads of the le, The American 
Songbag. I know him in a different 
capacity. I know him as a person. I 
know him as a man who wears a shiny 
suit, an open-throated shirt, and a worn, 
gray ‘edad: Long, coarse locks of 
white hair fall on his sun-bronzed brow. 
Ihave seen him only in the cruel months 
of winter. He wears a muffler, ty 
around the tips of his ears and chin. 
When I think of him, I always think of 
his overshoes. They are paisermey pee 
eight-buckle ones, but he stuffs hi —_ 
legs into them in a most untidy fashion. 
He seems to enjoy “scruffing” them to- 
gether when he walks. 

I think of his hands, too. They are 
young hands, slender, but gnarled. 
They are brown as leather. 

We have many transient musicians 
_s our home. I can honestly say 
that when he strums his battered “gitar,” 
Carl Sandburg is musically inspired. He 
plays the usual guitar chords with no 
noticeable hint of musical genius. He 
sings the songs of the American folk in 
a chanting rhythm, sometimes straying 
from the original key. Thé tone is vi- 
brant, novedlaiaile and the expression 
is excellent. His whole body “lives” the 
music. He spent years compiling the 
plaintive songs of the people which he 
sings. Often a folklorist comes across 
what he supposes to be a great “find” 
in folk ballads, only to find it in the 
pages of The Riiphig The tunes are 
simple ones, suited to the rambling bal- 
lads which they enhance. Very often 
Mr. Sandburg makes humorous com- 
mentaries on the actions of the charac- 
ters in the ballads. 

Mr. Sandburg has the utmost scorn 
for the faction in America which has 
tried to rise above the common people. 
He demonstrates his disdain for them 
in his works. The two most famous col- 
lections of his , Smoke and Steel 
and The People, Yes, deal with Ameri- 
cans who make no pretense of bein 
what they are not. In Smoke and Stee 
he rambles through the factories, the 
cities, the towns, the homes of what 
f he simply calls “the people.” In The 

People, Yes he talks with or about 
every type of American from the bum 
to the banker. 

There is music in his poetry. The fact 
that he uses no formal style often 
prompts readers to say it is not poetry. 


Css SANDBURG is by common 


But this, perhaps, is because they have 
never heard him read it. He, like most 
| always reads his poems from a 

k when he lectures. Sometimes he 
hesitates over a word as if considering 
changing it. He has an expressive voice. 
It can be cruel and harsh, or gentle and 
warm. It is a melodious voice colored 
by numerable cadences. 


CARL SANDBURG — 


He has a trick which at first strikes 
the audience as laughable. In the mid- 
dle of a sentence stops speaking, 
raises his white eyebrows, shifts his 
weight to the other foot, and continues 
his sentence. Soon the audience realizes 
that this is a characteristic of a man, 
that he has no ulterior motive, nor has 
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he lost his place on his paper. It is 
merely a hint of the deliberateness of 
the man. He has probably allowed his 
mind to stray to more important mat- 
ters; no one can tell. 

The most delightful aspect of hearing 
Carl Sandburg speak is to hear his treat- 
ment of words. He apparently considers 
each word carefully, not as something 
to be uttered, but as a thing with mean- 
ing, with character. Some words, such 
as “money, city, and society,” he skims 
over. He says them scherzo so that the 
listener does not dwell on them. Other 
words, such as “people, laughter, and 
loam” he holds. He makes them adagio, 
caresses them, sometimes repeats them. 
His favorite word, as well as his fa- 
vorite color, is “blue.” In my copy of his 
charming children’s book, Rootabaga 
Stories, Mr. Sandburg wrote in his 
precise hand, “Only the fire-born under- 
stand blue.” 

In his poetry, as well as in his prose, 
he uses plain, real words. Whereas 
Robert Frost says he likes to write alout™ 

tatoes, but with the dirt washed off, 
Carl Sandburg presents the potatoes 
with the- dirt still clinging to them. If 
he wanted to describe a woods “filling 
up with snow” like the one pictured in 
Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening,” Sandburg would not fail to 
mention that the birds, huddled in the 
ice-clad trees, were hungry and cold. 
He is a keen observer, and he does not 
hesitate to point out all that he sees, 
the unpleasant with the pleasant, the 
good with the evil, and the ugly with 
the beautiful. 

Carl Sandburg’s biography ot Abra- 
ham Lincoln is now being called the 
greatest biography of all times. He sur- 
passes Boswell in that he is a polished 
writer. He presents Abraham Lincoln 
the boy, the man, and the President. 
Into the pages of the biography he 

(Concluded on page 28) 











LITERARY ARTICLE AWARDS 


First Prize ($15): Katherine Thomp- 
son, Tucson (Arizona) Senior High 
School. Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

Second Prize ($10):. Robert Garis, 
14, Allentown (Pa.) High School. Teach- 
er, Dorothy C. Schlicher. 

Third Prize ($5): Lawrence King, 19, 
Alexander Hamilton High School, New 
York City. Teacher, Max Geller. 


Honorable Mentions 


16, North High 

Miss Marian Gould. 
Tony Wallace, 16, Annville (Pa.) 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
High School. Teacher, Henry J. Hol- 


linger. 
Emanuel Chill, 16, Spring Valley 
(New York) High School. Teacher, M. 


Jerome Schein, 


Alex Norton, 16, Evanston (lll.) 
Township High School. Teacher, Miss 
Grace Boyd. 

Patricia Patton, 15, Central High 
School, St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Miss 
Sylvia Meyer. 

Nettie Marie Oberg, 18, Ogden 
(Utah) Senior High School. Teacher, 
W. P. Thornley. 

Craig McCarthy, 16, Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Miss Abigail O’Leary. : 

Mary H. Raitt, 17, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Washington, D. C. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Lola Hutchins. 

Richard Irwin, 17, William Chrisman 
High School, Independence, Mo. Teach- 
er, Miss Nanabelle Cassell. 

Carol Edmunds, 17, George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, Va. Teacher, 
Miss Antoinette Parker. 
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Aunt Bessie came, which was 
too bad, for Aunt Bessie advo- 
cated neat little girls. She smiled at me 
and said, “You look very nice today, 
Virginia.” But Carol had a brown spot 
on her skirt where she had accidentally 
squashed Peter. Her face was dirty too. 
Salt tears had left whitish spots on her 
blouse. I thought she looked a mess. 
Not that I blamed Carol for crying. 
Peter was her favorite grasshopper, and 
she held herself responsible for his 
death. It seemed to me it was really 
Kathleen’s fault. She was the one who 
had set Petrenilla, in Butterfly Glass 
No. 9, on top of Peter. Kathleen had 
held a grudge against Peter ever since 
that time he spit the brown stuff on her 
thumb while she was caressing him. I 
told her that grasshoppers couldn’t un- 
derstand what “Darling” meant, but 
she still was just as chagrined. So I 
think she was secretly glad that Peter 
had passed beyond the pearly gates. We 
were laying him to rest tomorrow after- 
noon in the side garden. Carol said I 
had to be the minister because my per- 
sonal interest wasn’t so great. And be- 
sides, I could preach a better sermon. 
Kathleen was going to play “Dolly's 
Funeral” on the piano. Carol was to be 
the chief mourner and pallbearer. 

We all wished Aunt Bessie hadn't 
come over. You could just tell she 
didn’t like bugs the way we did. But 
she did show a slight interest in Eloise. 
She was our most expensive butterfly 
and we were selling her for seven cents. 
Peter was to have cost a dime because 
we had tamed him, and he had very 
affectionate eyes. Most of the grasshop- 
pers were only three cents. If only Aunt 
Bessie would go we could continue 
pricing our stock. It had to be ready 
by tomorrow afternoon because the 
sign Mr. Young let us put up in his store 
across the alley had the date right on it. 
Carol wanted us to have one saying, 
“Don’t buy candy, go to Hanson's bug 
show.” But I didn’t think that wou. 
be nice to do just because Mr. Young 
was so nearsighted. 

The mark of the Black Paw had de- 
scended upon Mariellen. And we knew 
that she would soon be whisked away 
into space without so mueh as a back- 
ward glance. Then Mr. Wiggonbottoms 
would wail and weep for Mariellen, and 
shiver and shake for fear the Black Paw 
would descend on them. It frightened 
me just thinking of it, and the week 
before I had a nightmare about it, 
which was silly, knowing that it was 
just a game that Carol had made up. 
But Katheen wasn’t scared; she was 
just mad. 

That wasn’t nice of Carol, really, to 
put the Black Paw on Mariellen when 
Kathleen was playing with her, because 


(Caine didn’t look very good when 


THREE of US 


By Virginia Hanson 
Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Abigail O'Leary 


Kathleen never did that to her. She 
might to Cassandra Leeby, or Helen 
Clayton, but Mariellen was our favorite 
paper doll. 

Kathleen was still mad, but I think 
Carol really had the right to put the 
mark on Mariellen, because she was 


- the one who made up the Black Paw 


in the first place. It was just that she 
always liked to hide things like that. 
Like the times when we played Michi- 
gan and she sat on the pay cards. So 
there was no use arguing. Mariellen 
Wiggonbottom was soon to join the 
other lost souls of the Black Paw on 
the third book shelf under the window 
in the play house. That was where we 
put them when the Black Paw took 
them away. One of us, but I never dared 
to do it myself, would put a cross mark 
with one of the pencils from the old 
desk drawer when nobody was look- 
ing. Then the doll would have to go 
on the shelf, which was the agreement. 
We always kept on playing until most 


of the dolls were taken away, but by 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH AWARDS 


First Prize: $15. Virginia Hanson, 18, 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teach- 
er, Abigail O’Leary. 

Second Prize: $10. Bob Roberts, 15, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, 
Tex. Teacher, Ella Stone. 

Third Prize: $5. Nelson Peery, 15, 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Abigail O’Leary. 

Honorable Mention 

Veda Kuzmanic, 17, Sacramento 
(Calif.) Senior H. S. Teacher, Sarah C. 
Ashby. 

Betty Armstrong, 16, Boise (Idaho) 
H. S. Teacher, Katherine Semple. 

Bobby McDaniel, 15, Will Rogers H. 


- §., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Loretti Wig- 


gins. 

Edith Cates, 15, West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Or- 
ton. 

Kay Ransom, 17, West Seattle 
(Wash.) H. S. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Elizabeth Coyne, 17, Horace Greeley~ 
H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia 
Kurson. 

Gerald McKenna, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Alice Vail. 

Donald H. Heller, 16, Point Loma Jr.- 
Sr. H. S., San Diego, Calif. Teacher, A. 
Bess Clark. 

_Evelyn Rosenstengel, 17, Bismarck 
(Mo.) H. S., Teacher, Erma F. Martin. 

Rose Peterson, 17, Medford (Minn.) 
ean School. Teacher, Orlando 


that time we would be sick of pla 
anyway. But Fone 
going on the shelf! Kathleen began to 
cry and ran home. 

Carol was standing under the Japa. 
nese lanterns being bossy. Kathinn 
said, “All right. I'm going home,” and 
Carol said, “Like fun you are.” I didn’t 
say anything. Marian and Jane looked 
relieved too. Carol every- 
thing. this , Seein 
made it up and got. all the kids to be 
in it. And now here we were all rea 
to start with all the sitting out 
in front, and Carol had to 
start to fight. They couldn’t compromise 
on this one either as they had by tear- 
ing Mariellen in half. The le started 
clapping, and Carol and Ka came 

, and the curtain went up. I began 
to feel awful. There were several 
rumors that Mr. Young had sold more 
than his usual quota of bean shooters 
that afternoon. Then my eyes fell on 
Clark who was sitting in the third row 
to the left eating an apple. I blushed. 
He lived across the street and ed 
berries at me all the time or me 


to the elm tree in his backyard. I 


hated to have anyone say he was my 
boyfriend. Also I hated to have any- 
one say he was not my _ boyfriend. 
“Hung-kow, fung-go, chick-ki, lick-ki 
young-gow” we . I hoped I looked 
very beautiful for . I should. Why, 
even Kathleen looked pretty tonight. I 
was proud of our show, I was even more 
proud of our dressing room. It had a 
real telephone in it, which buzzed a 
little until you lifted the receiver. You 
couldn’t hear very well out of it; you 
could really hear better just yelling to 
Bob out the window and over the fence, 
but it wasn’t “half as thrilling and mys- 
terious that way.” That was what Carol 
said, and Kathleen answered that the 
only thing which was a mystery was 
what was being said over the phone. To 
this Caro] got very excited. It was the 
truth, but Carol “had an elastic mind.” 
That was what Mother called it, but 
it meant that Carol told lies. She never 
would admit that it was she who spelled 
all the labels on the jelly glasses “crab 
apple” for Mother. But I knew I didn't 
write it, and Mother is plenty smart be- 
cause she used to be a school teacher. 
So that was a lie. Hung-gow, fung-cow, 
chicki-lick-ki-were we still singing? 
The curtain pulled jerkily shut. The first 
act was over.... 

. + Today Carol is married and has 
two children—the culmination of a crea- 
tive mind and body; Kathleen works 
in the same office where she got a job 
four ago, so Re at . ee 
over her quarreling; and I am graduat- 
ing Seis: aa sche Peter is dead, 
Mariellen in pieces, and the show is 
over. I am just waiting. 
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BOOK AWARDS 





Youth Look at the Current Books 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, by 

Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 

One can well be envious of you who will 
read Richard Llewellyn’s How Green Was 
My Valley for the first time. There is de- 
light and joy to be experienced when we 
eat with Huw Morgan, bread “the mealy 
savour of ripe wheat roundly in your 
mouth and uns 4 your teeth, roasted sweet 

isp and rown... 

a 4 pts wind “about his business 
and whistling a little tune to let his friends 
on the mountain know he was up and 
about to clean house” . . . and to be 4 
to be with Huw when he says... “ 

me was the Valley . . . and every blade of 
grass and every stone and every tree, and 
every knob of coal or drop of .water, = 


stick or branch or flower or , cv 2% 
were of me as my blood, my , or the 
notions in my head.” 

Huw, the youngest member of a large 
family, tells its story as he is about to leave 
the Valley, the scene of his youth. He 
looks back at his childhood, adolescence 
and finally his manhood. Through all his 
tale the healthy sparkling background of 
the Welsh mining town comes to life in 
vivid colors. 

We meet Huw’s father, Gwilym, a leader 
among the men of the Valley, his mother 
Beth who constantly strives to keep the 
family together, his brothers, Ianto, Davy, 
Ivor, Owen, Gwilym; and his sisters Cerid- 
wen and Angharad. We watch the change 
as the coal dust begins to settle in the Val- 
ley; good times go, strikes come. And the 
men; the men do what is natural to them, 
they sing. Hundreds, thousands sing. 
carol their strength with their mighty 
voices. We see grief, tragedy, joy, affection, 
and the intangible ties of the Morgans. 

The novel grasps for truth. It is full of 
the sincerity of the Valley people’s actions, 
of Saturday night baths, of grimness of the 
strikes, of the full table, of horrible death. 
Richard Llewellyn, by his capture 
of the idiom of "as ako Welsh ieaiel 
presents a set of superb characters. 

How Green Was My Valley is close to 
earth and life-in a clean, robust manner. 
This book will surely withstand the tide as 
the Valley withstood it. But different from 
the story, time will not weigh against it as 
it did the Valley. It will only lift it to 
higher realms. . 

Norman Springer, 17 
High School of Music and Art 
New York City 


Teacher, Raymond S. Sayers 


OUT OF AFRICA, by Isak Dinesen. 

Out of Africa through thirty centuries 
has come a steady stream of impossibilities 
—the Queen of Sheba, the Gold of Ophir, 
the okapi, the world’s largest copper-mines, 
the Nile, and acres of diamonds. 

Out of Africa have come men who 
wrote books, making an unreal continent, 
tucked in an obscure corner of the world 
which we read about for amusement when 
we have grown too old for the “Wizard-of 
Oz” and “Gulliver's Travels.” 


Underneath the ur and glorious 
adventure lies world, the true 
Africa of cancerous sores that gnaw away 
the body years before the writhing soul 
flees; men, old in body, squatting for hours 
in the rain for a pinch of tobacco like chil- 
dren; ee ee black faces 
striving to life, and pain, and 
n plicity of Dinesen 

The simplici ’s story is as 
welcome as the sft splatter of rain drops 
in a dusty road. It is the preserver of 
Africa’s beauty and quiet strength. Her 
farm, the natives, and spring from 
her pen as freshly and spontaneously as 
eS et one ae 

ave come. Here oe there descriptive 

ases of exquisite uty are dro 
phr lending sich flavor, ike nuts pee a 
wine in the batter of fruit cake. 

Before I read this book, I thought of 
natives as black, painted devils with the 
desire for hot blood and killing in their 
eyes. I never thought of them as men, real 
men, with minds and philosophies. I did 
not know that they d endure pain and 
sorrow with the cold impassiveness of 
stone, acknowledging that exist only 
because they dare not deny life. Centuries 
have surfaced the souls of those men, cen- 
turies of oppression, bitterness, and trag- 
edy, until ay have become stolid as mar- 





BOOK REVIEW AWARDS 


First Prize ($15): Norman Springer, 
17, High School of Music and Art, New 
York City. Teacher, Raymond S. Sayers. 

Second Prize ($10): Joy Burkett, 17, 
Tucson (Ariz.) H. S., Teacher, Miss 
Alice Vail. 

Third Prize ($5): Claude Fredericks, 
16, Springfield (Mo.) Senior H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Mildred Henderson. 


Honorable Mention 

Daniel W. Harrington, 18, Hudson 
Falls (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Elisa- 
beth Clark. 

Ruth Bachman, 17, 
(Wash.) H. S. Teacher, 
McKenzie. 

James Mott, 17, Highlands H. S., Fort 
Thomas, Ky. Teacher, Miss Avice White. 

Ann Wansley, 17, Point Loma H. S., 
San Diego, Calif. Teacher, Miss A. Bess 
Clark. 

Olivio Lopes, 18, New Bedford 
(Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Gladys 
Blackmer. 

Betty Rogers, 16, Thomas Jefferson 
H. S., San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, 
Miss M. A. Brawner. 

Betty Feltenstein, 16, Central H. S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Miss Sylvia 
Meyer. 

Eleanor Wright, 17, Hanford (Calif.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Miss Florence 
Rhein. 

Genevieve Igo, 17, Mary D. Bradford 
H. S., Kenosha, Wise. Teacher, Miss 
Edith Daniel. 

James W. Poe, 18, Bronxville (N. Y.) 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Anne Haig. 


West Seattle 
Miss Belle 





ble. They do not even recognize time. A 
group may sit all day without speech or 
movement, like sphinxes in ebony. 

Isak Denisen left Africa. Her farm was 
auctioned, including the furniture, and sil- 
verware, over which hung the pleasure of 
friendly evenings. It seemed as if the fall 
of the auctioneer’s mallet had sold her soul. 
When she left, the natives followed their 
leader to the last, even when she had 
failed. There was silent tribute in -the 
black, upturned faces, yet no sound, any 


more than we should expect statues of 
stone to weep. She — tically to the 
last visions of her world, trying to hold 


them e within her soul. The road 
turned, blotting them from her sight, and 
then, like a live thing, it ran on, carrying 
her through the village, and “Out of 
ica. 

Joy Burkett, 17 

Tucson ( Ariz.) Senior High School 
Teacher, Miss Alice L. Vail 


WIND, SAND, AND STARS, by Antoine 
de St. Exupery. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. 

It is not platitude to say good prose is 
rare. Good prose is rare. And prose like St. 
Exupery’s is rarer. The beidelbniae of the 
arts, as Maugham pointed out, have been 
nearly forgotten. And prose has suffered 
most — the newspapers and Hemingway 
have given it a clipped ugly gait; Thomas 
Wolfe and other cliche-mongers have cast 
mediocre verse in its form. But the prose 
of Dryden and Swift and Hazlitt has not 
been entirely forgotten. And St. Exupery, 
as in his other books, here shows he is the 
happy heir to their mantle. In Wind, Sand, 
and Stars the words are liquid and clear 
and yet have colored depths—which seems 
a double feat to anyone who has ever 
tried to put words together. The prose 
sings, but sings as prose should sing, not 
as poetry sings. It has rhythm, but internal, 


natural rh , the rhythm of ordinary 
speech. The English translation by Lewis 
Galantiere captures as much of the orig- 


inal as is possible. 

What is more important however is that 
there are ideas behind the good prose. If 
not violently original or extraordinary, they 
are interesting at least. Sometimes Exupery 
seems to take almost too happy a view of 
things. And yet his conviction of the ulti- 
mate good of man and his success is reall 
thrilling to us who hear and feel so muc 
of the other side. He sees the humor of the 
world and its greatness, points out that 
many of its bemoaned faults are nothing at 
all. He has common sense without being 
prosaic, a wise mind without making it 
seem brilliant. He can give you a kind of 
inspiration and ecstasy without appealing 
to any vulgar sense within you. It is this 
for which I love the book: When you have 
finished it, the world does not seem so aw- 
ful a place to live in. What the book has 
can be said in one word — Hope. 

Claude Fredericks, 16 wes 
Springfield (Mo.) Senior High Sc 
Teacher, Miss Mildred Henderson 








Some Other Port 
(Concluded from page 19) 


my ship. Always there was courage and 
adventure; sometimes pain. One day I 
sailed into this port; and I intended to 
leave, soon, for another journey. But I 
never did, my girl. To this hour, I can’t 
explain what kept me. Perhaps it was 
the storms outside. Perhaps, Sandra, it 
was a thing we're not supposed to un- 
derstand; only accept.” 

“Ah, but you mustn’t look so serious,” 
he smiled, as they rose to leave. “Little 
girls should be gay while they can.” 

Sandra lived a happy } oem in Old 
Citadel, a year sweetened by friend- 
ship, and tempered with new under- 
standing. Uncle Theo she could always 
see on the beach, tending his nets; and 
Tassa — it was not difficult to find her. 
There was nothing they did not share 
together, a delicacy, a stroll on the peb- 
bles, a visit to the fields, a new flower, 
a@ song. 

A foreboding of some kind spoke 
softly to Sandra. Her father returned 
from his overnight visit to the village, 
unusually flushed. 

“What do you think?” he cried. “The 
house is now completely repaired, and 
we can move in this very week. Thank 
God.” He filled his pipe generously with 
some native tobacco. 

Her father thrust his head back and 
sucked his pipe slowly, to get the full 


aroma. “Move to our own home in the- 


village,” he murmured. His tone was 
that of a man in a dream. “Tomorrow 
I'll take you to see the land.” 

In the early morning they started on 
horseback, and climbed in silence. At 
the top, where the mountain levelled 
itself into acres of soft, plowed earth, 
they halted to rest the horses. 

Her father’s eagerness was that of a 
boy with a shining, dreamed-for gift. 
“All those olive groves and orchards; 
those sheep on the slope — notice their 
wool needs shearing—; the wild pear 
trees, which I hope to graft; the smallest 
— of grass that grows on this land — 

] were my father’s, Sandra, and now 
we've come back to them.” The sweep 
of his arm was broad and his eyes proud 
as he pointed them out to her. 

“And now they’re all yours, Father?” 
she asked in a small voice. “How won- 
derful to have so much!” She forced the 
tears down her throat; not for all the 
world would she have him see her cry. 

He was too happy to give notice. “It 
is like being fr from a prison,” he 
continued. “During those years in the 
dark factories I never let my dreams 
die, even for a moment. Somehow I 
knew I'd return to this. Look here, San- 
dra. See how the sun has ripened these 
figs. See how the honey oozes from their 
tender, bursting skins. Remind me, as 


we return, to cut some for Mother. Look 
at the sky, how blue it is, like a field of 
gentians. And over there, do you see 
where the olive trees are thickly clus- 
tered? And the whitewashed ho 

and the church with its tal] steeple? 
That’s where the village is.” 

“Yes. I'm so glad for you, Father.” 
She lashed the horse, and its quick 
gallop made the bells on the reins tingle 

iscordantly. Along the road, she saw 
nothing; the silvery olive branches were 
a hazy, floating mass as the tears came 
and ebbed. : 

One week longer they stayed in Old 
Citadel. When all things were in readi- 
ness, they started for the village in the 
mountains, to a new life. Good-bye, Tas- 
sa. Good-bye, Uncle Theo. Good-bye, 
Old Citadel. 

The girl on horseback was weeping. 
The top of the mountain was in sight. 
The horse sensed the nearness of home, 
and quickened its pace. The girl turned 
her head. She saw again the fields, the 
trees, the ocean. She could hear herself 
asking, “And do we also leave for other 
ports, Uncle Theo?” She could hear the 
answer, too. “Yes, for we're continually 
arriving. I know, Sandra. Perhaps it’s a 
thing we're not supposed to understand; 


only accept.” 


The People 
(Concluded from page 24) 


the inside out, till the dust began to 
whirl. Then we shut the doors and win- 
dows, but we couldn’t shut the cracks. 
Our eyes grew red from the dust, our 
hands sore from it in our clothes, our 
books, on our desks, in our ink. It dried 
our mouths and noses till we coughed 
and sneezed and choked. It gritted in 
our teeth till the teacher got up and ran 
home one day, leaving us a freedom we 
didn’t know how to use. 

The people did not complain. They 
ate the snow and gritted the dust with- 
out the desperate aggressiveness with 
which they first fought, still not with 
resignation. They took what came word- 
lessly, waiting, growing into something 
more firm and real and frightening than 
the depression had made them. 

I asked Virginia why she wouldn't 
come into my house. 

“I’m difrunt,” she said. “I’m difrunt 
than you.” Then for a minute she lost 
that barrier between us, and her face 
changed till it was one I could know 
and understand, that of a twelve-year- 
old child asking someone she 


should know, “Why?” 

“Why are we dafrunt? Mother don’t 
tell —— only we're difrunt, that 
I ain't like you .. . I ain't” abruptly, and 
her face lost the familiar look. 

I couldn't answer. I got grades 
in school, but the books didn’t give me 








Page 28 SCHO 


that question or teach me how to an. 
swer it. 

The bonus came. Those who could, 
left with dust gritting in their teeth and 
searing their lungs, carrying their dif. 
ference with them to join others like 
themselves, traveling the country in 
search of a place for a home, lookin 
for the security that might destroy that 
difference, wandering Americans who 
will leave their children a dangerous 
heritage of difference. 





Portrait of Sandburg 
(Concluded from page 25) 


weaves a history of America. We see 
the boy Lincoln listening to the itinerant 
mee the man Lincoln studying the 
aws of his country, and the President 
Lincoln yielding to a way to keep that 
country united. The words are plain, 
understandable to “the people.” No one 
need shy away from these volumes be- 
cause of lack of education, for they are 
written “to the people, and for the peo- 
le.” Abraham Lincoln and Carl Sand- 
urg unite in the course of the biog- 
raphy. When you finish The War Years, 
you wonder if Carl Sandburg is not a 
man comparable to Abraham Lincoln 
in many ways. He is. 
The last time I saw Carl Sandburg 


he dropped in unexpectedly at dinner- 


time. As usual in a professor's house 
there was not enough dint for a guest. 
We mgpens various nearby restau- 
rants where we might eat, among them 
a French cuisine extraodinaire, a hotel 
dining room, a delicatessen, and a diner. 
After due consideration, Mr. Sandburg 
chose the diner. We trouped in during 
the rush-hour and were forced to wait 
some time for service. Finally the 
counter-boy asked for our orders. He 
was an ugly boy and seemed well aware 
of that fact. He spoke to us , With- 
out looking up. We asked what was 
ood. He said he would not know, since 
only worked there. Mr. Sandburg 
laughed, “Where you from, boy?” 
Cincinnati.” 

“Well! I’ve been there. Nice place, 
isn’t it? How long have you been here, 
Cincinnati?” Like magic the boy forgot 
himself. He joked and talked, recom- 
mended the beef stew and replenished 
coffee with a smile. Mr. Sandburg can 
put a person at his ease with a word. 
He is a hard man to know, though. Just 
when you think you are really making 
friends with him, he stops talking to 
you. His steely eyes turn away. You are 
confronted by an aloof stranger. 

The next best thing to. knowing Carl 
Sandburg is to read his works. In them 
you see their strong-minded American 
author reflected. Read them slowly; 
read them aloud; read them again and 
again to absorb their homely teachings. 
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THE ART AWARDS 


ERE and on the following pages, 
we reproduce some of best 
student art work now on exhibit 

in the Fine Arts Galleries of Pittsburgh, 
Penna., in Scholastic’s Thirteenth An- 
nual High School Art Exhibit, Thou- 
sands of entries were shipped to the 
Art Division of the Awards this year, 
and the 800 pieces selected to appear in 
the exhibit met with keen competition. 
There are oil paintings, water colors, 
drawings, advertising art, mechanical 
drawing, sculpture, ceramics, metal 
crafts, etc. Scholastic congratulates those 
whose work was honored by a place in 
the show—and wishes there had been 
room for more. 


M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 
OILS 


(Above) First Prize, $50—Patrick Bud- 
way, 17, East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 


AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY AWARDS 


PICTORIAL 


(Right) First Prize, $50—Clark Gist, 18, 
North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Ethel Ashley. 


The Art Jury takes 

a long and approv- 

ing look at some- 

thing promising. 

Above, reading left 

to right, we have 

Francis Chapin (in 

the background), 

painter, lithograph- 

es er, teacher; Royal 

Clarence Carter B. Farnum, Direc- 

tor of the Rhode 

Island School of Design; Dr. Andrey 

Avinoff, Director of Carnegie Museum; 

Judson Smith, Director of the Wood- 

stock School of Painting; Henrik Martin 

Mayer, Assistant Director, John Herron 

Art School, Indianapolis; Dr. C. Valen- 

tine Kirby, Director of Art Instruction 

for Pennsylvania Schools; and Professor 

W. A. Readio, head of the department 

of drawing and design at Carnegie In- 

stitute of ‘lechnology, Pittsburgh. In the 

small picture, so B juror: Clarence 
Carter, painter, etcher, teacher. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition Pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 





ARGUS PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


(Left) First Prize, $50—Salvatore Cam- 
pagna, Buffalo Tech. H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCULPTURE 


(Right) Division B—Kiln-fired, 1st Cita- 
tion—Leroy Willis, 18, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 


PRINTS 


(Right) First Prize, $30—Clarke Gist, 18, 
North Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Ethel Ashley. 





HIGGINS MEMORIAL 
PICTORIAL AWARDS 


COLORED INKS 
(Right) Division A, First Prize, $50, 
and STRATHMORE SUPPLEMENTARY 
AWARD, $15—Emmett Harrington, 18, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 


lovise L. Green. 


CERAMICS 


(Left) First Prize, $25—Leonard Zielas- 
kiewicz, 18, East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
O. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 


C. HOWARD HUNT AWARDS 
PRINTS 


(Left) PRINTS MADE FROM LINOLEUM 
BLOCKS—First Prize, $30, and STRATH- 
MORE SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD, $15 
—Ruth Lewin, Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 





VENUS DRAWING 

PENCIL AWARDS 
(Right) First Prize, $50, and Supplemen- 
tary Award, $15—Joe Urbiel, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
R. K. Schuholz 


HIGGINS MECHANICAL 
: DRAWING AWARDS 


(Below) Project Il: Regular Class-room 
Work, First Prize, $25—Wencil Popek, 
Wilson H. S., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Teacher, M. E. Warner. 


M. GRUMBACHER AWARDS 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


(Above) First Prize, $50 _ Richard 
Neagle, Jr., 17, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, O. Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 


HIGGINS MEMORIAL 
PICTORIAL AWARDS 


BLACK INKS 
(Left) Division B — First Prize, $25— 
Frank Newman, 17, High School of Music 


& Art, New York City. Teacher, Miss 
Eugenia Redka. 





Plaque awarded to Wilkinsburg H. $. Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
for best selection of drawings on the Derby Racer, submitted 
in the Higgins Mechanical Drawing Division of the Awards. 


SCULPTURE 
(Left) Division A — Not Kiln-fired, First 
Prize, $25—Benjamin Goo, 17, McKinley 
H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii. Teacher, M. A. 
Ericksson. 


HIGGINS MECHANICAL 

DRAWING AWARDS 
(Below) Project |: Derby Racer — First 
Prize, $25, and STRATHMORE SUPPLE- 
MENTARY AWARD $15—John J. Cululi, 
17, Bethlehem Voc. H. S., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Teacher, L. B. Kehler. 





C. HOWARD. HUNT 

; DRAWING AWARDS 
(Above) Division B — Fine Pen — First 
Prize, $25—William J. Abell, 16, Nor-° 
wich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
Teacher, C. F, Eastman. 


AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY AWARDS 


ADVERTISING ART 


(Right) First Prize, $50—Steve Gruchala, 
17, Cass Tech. .H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, M. L. Davis. 
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Robert H li 

Topeka H. 

Topeka, Kansas 
Chicago, Art Institute 


Evelyn Ber Salvatore Campagna 
Sensor H. Borage Technical = S., 
Muskegon, “Mich. Buffalo, ¥: 
Chicage Art Institute Chicago Art gee 


Leonard Zielaskeiwics 
East Technical H. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland School Minneapolis School 
Art of Art 


Elliott Twery 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Washington, D. C., 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Stephen Dorsek 
Cass Technical H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pratt Institute 


Seattle, Washington 
California College of Arts 


and Crafts 


Duane Johnson 
Fort Collins H. S., 
Fort Collins, Col. 

Denver Art College 


Cenrad Moulton 
Cass Technical H. S.. 
Detroit, Mich. 

N. ¥. Sehool of Fine 
and Applied Art 


Marion Pastercich 
East Technical H. S., 
Clew bio 


Columbus Art School 





ay Tocknice HH. H. S., 


Cleveland, Obio 
Detroit Seciety of Arts 
and Crafts 


John H 


endrickson 
Lewis and Clark H. S., 


Spokane, Wash. 
California College of 
Arts and Crafts 


Warren MeCull 
Dormont H. cai 
Dormont, Pa. . 

Cleveland School of 

Art 


James 
Arsenal Technical H. HS, 
Indianapolis, I: 
| School 


East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, Obio 


Cleveland School 
f Art 


Anthony Smeraldi Jeouph 1 La s 
East Technical H. S., Oyster Bay ¢ 
Cleveland, Obio Oyster Bay, N. 
Dayton Art Institute Rhode Island ae 
of Design 


Not Pictured: John J. Cululi, Bethlehem Vocational H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Mechanical Drawing scholarship to the College of Engi- 
neering, Carnegie Inst. of Technology * Joe Cris Smith, Northeast H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Scholarship to the Kansas City Art Inst. 
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¢. HOWARD HUNT 

DRAWING AWARDS 
(hight) Creative Lettering, First Prize, $20, and 
STRATHMORE SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD, $15— 
Frank Freeman, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Miss D. Skewis. 


COSTUME DESIGN 
(Above) First Prize, $25—Gerry L. Fenning, 17, 
Beverly Hills H. S., Beverly ‘Hills, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss M. Brown. 








we Little Boy Blase, come blow your horn, 
Vie sheap's in the meadow, the cow's inthe corn. 

















C. HOWARD HUNT 

DRAWING AWARDS 
(Above) Division A—Lettering, First Prize, $25, 
and STRATHMORE SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD, 
$15—Fred Beaumont, Jr., New Bedford Voc. 
H. S., New Bedford, Mass. Teacher, Harold 
Kenworthy. 
































Before he begins his work the lineman 
sets his spurs in the pole, makes sure 
the snap-hook of his safety strap is 
fastened to the Dee ring of his body 
belt. Then, with his feet set, his hands 
free, he works on the job before him. 





























The job may be to clear tree limbs from 
the wires, to tighten a connection, splice 
a wire, or any of the thousand duties 


that are part of the big job of keeping 
the world’s test telephone system 
open, available, and constantly useful. 


Bell Telephone linemen lead active and 
interesting lives. Wherever they are, 
they spend their working hours at the 
important job of helping to give you 
the finest and friendliest telephone 
service that is to be found anywhere. 














BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











America 


Needs BETTER DRIVERS 


JOIN THE THOUSANDS ENROLLING NOW! 


drive a car in his own State, (3) who is at lett 14 years of age, 
(4) whose 19th birthday is not earlier than August 29, 1940. 7h, 
make of car you or your family owns or drives does not matter. 


Members of the League receive, without charge, Membership 
Card, lapel Membership Button, and a copy of the League’s new 
64-page book, “How to Become a Skilled Driver,” by Ray W. 
Sherman. You will also receive immediately full details and 
entry blank for the Nation-wide Driving Contest, sponsored by 
the League, and described below. The contest is open only to 
members of this new organization. 

Thousands of lives are lost each year, and many more thou- 
sands of people are injured through some one’s carelessness or 
lack. of skill behind the wheel. The boys of America are the 


From all parts of the country 
entries are pouring in to the 
Ford Good Drivers League. You, 
and every other eligible high- 
school-age boy, are invited to 
join in this great safety pro- 
gram. 48 boys, throughout the 
United States, will share $30,000 
in prizes—including university 
scholarships and five-day trips 
to New York and the World’s 
Fair! Why not try to be one 
of these boys? 


The Ford Good Drivers League is a nation-wide organization. 
Mr. Edsel Ford is President and there is an Honorary Board of 
leaders in safety, educational and youth movements. There are 


ones to stop this waste of life and property. You have the good 
eyesight, the alertness, the co-ordination to become the best 
drivers on the road. The League is organized to help you do it. 


no dues or membership fees. The one purpose of the League is 
to raise American standards of driving—and = pledge your- 
self to do your part. 

Membership is even to any boy (1) who is a resident of the 
United States, (2) who is qualified and legally authorized to 


Join now! Obtain an official entry blank from 
any Ford, Mercury or Lincoln-Zephyr dealer. Read 
carefully its pledge of careful and courteous driv- 
ing. Then sign and mail—and the League will com- 
municate with you, in return, at once. 


The Ford Good Drivers League Nation-wide Driving Contest ee eas ste 


‘30,000 in Prizes 


August_26. This will be the occasion of the 
NATIONAL FINALS 
Consisting of 48 University Scholarships 
96 Free Trips to the New York Worid's Fair 


Each of ee ee ee Wil ar 
ide in New Pore bench gig eed in time for 
Championship Cups to State and National Winners 


egistration 26, The’ 
may tr ~~ to a New Yo onday forenoon, _—— eto, or one. 
equal! to train 


or an adult sponsor of his own choosing, re- 

ceives a free five-day trip to fo the New York 

World’s Fair. In New —e Winners 
‘h-school- 


Beginning at once—ending August 29 at 
the World’s Fair in New York, when the ork, 
Championship High-school-age Driver of compete for the title of Champi 
the United States will be selected from the on prveis, "Ban te $000 


48 State Winners. State j ate 
% FIRST PRIZE also be quartet ie eneet of ties, there ay be 


duplicate prizes, 
University Scholarship of $5000 To qualify for the National Congmenh, 
and Championship Cup yom 


pa gy oe was enter the contest 
% SECOND PRIZE 
a contest entry blank, and full details. The 
Contest 
based 
University Scholarships "largely on fe. 1 oe 
3. 5 ee ee ty See 
% NEXT THIRTY-FIVE PRIZES 
not eligible for the awards, They are cor- 


is simple: — 
Upon the results of 
University Scholarship of $2000 
ge oo requires, as you 
read in 
of $500 each 2A not more than 300 words on 
® Auto- 
abammunanliiibss trains 
Scholarships of $100 each before 
dially invited, however, to join the League. 


these practical tests, the 
judges will select the National Champion and 
and will award all prizes. 


THE BANQUET OF CHAMPIONS 
On Thursday eveni 
be announced at 


rocedure is 
eee. a _ geler: sn and 
mail to League head eae. von 
and Runner-up C ionship 
oe the material sent you: 
%& NEXT THREE PRIZES age qnswertay ae a — of 
m 
Edsel Ford, 
ship Sooaeey in New Lengel pile bers of th 
& NEXT EIGHT PRIZES ae doe ee ee snore ge nin cay Cl 
Scholarships of $250 each 
to the League 
on or midnight, ie 10, 1940, 
Employees and sons of employees of the Ford 
— a Byes vg and its dealer organization 


. Executive Director, 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators; Dr. 
. offsinger, Education 
Pretimtnary contests are held in each of the 
48 States. (For contest pu the District 
of Columbia will be included with Maryland.) 
Each winner of a State Contest, and a parent 
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of age, 
40. The 
matter, 
bership 
e’S new 
Ray W. 
ils and 
ored by 
only to 














e thou- 
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CATALOG 


of Prize-Winners 


13th National High 
School Art Exhibition 


Presented by Scholastic at the 
Galleries of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, May 6—May 26. 


M. Grumbacher Memorial Awards _ 


Oils 


1—First Prize, $50-——Patrick Budway, a East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, W. J. 


Buddenhagen. 

2—Second Prize, $25—-Robert Hodgell, 17, 
Topeka H. S., Topeka, Kansas. Teacher, Miss 
Laura A. Hanley 

3—Third Prise, $15— Mildred Sang iA “4 
Mt. Mercy setae. Pittsburgh, 
Sister M. Hilda 


Honorable Mention ($5.00) 


4—Evelyn san aot 17, Muskegon, Michigan. 
Teacher, Don Brackett. 

5-—Joe Chris Smith, 17, Northeast Sr. s., 
Kansas City, Mo. stam 9 Miss Mabel A. Newitt, 
16, South h Philadelphia 
H. S., Philadelphia, +3 ” Teacher, Mr. Early. 
7—Angelo G. Lazzery, 20, Fifth Ave. H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss M. McKibben. 

8—Raymond Mikolajozak, 16, Reading Sr. 
H. S.. Reading, Pa. Teacher, Miss L. Romig. 


American Crayon Company 
Awards 
Pictorial 


9—First Prize, $50-—Clark Gist,18, North Cen- 
tral H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Miss Ethe! 


Ashley. 

10—Second Prize, $25—Robert Barbee, 19, 
= Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, M. = 
avis. 

11—Third Prize, $15—Joseph Montgomery, 
18, Tupelo H. &., lo, Miss. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


12—Anita Wilhelm, 16, Murphy H. S., Mobile, 
Ala. Teacher, Miss Clyde Kenned: 
13—Russell Nordstrom, 18, Edison HH. $., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss J. Toohy. 
14—Joe Chris Smith. (See 5) 
15—Richard Gogola, 19, Central H. S., Omaha, 
Neb. Teacher, Miss Angood. 
16— Sol Bloom, 17, Seward Park H. S., New 
York City. Teacher, M. L. Heller 
17—Albert Ca 18, Mont Pleasant a. 
we N. 
8-—William 
Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 
19 Dambrosia, 18, Ambridge H. 
S., Ambeldes Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 
20—Warren een: 4 a Dormont H. ‘s., 
a Pa. Teacher, = 
—Herbert Fink, 18, “Hope 't H. ., Providence, 
R. 1 Teacher, Miss Mary Powers. 


Venus Drawing Pencil Awards 


22—First Prize, $50—Joe Urbiel, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. §., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, R. K. 
Schvholz. 

23—Second Prize, a Lanetes 15, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Okage ad 4 . V. Ulen. 

24—Third Prize, $15 Eliot Twery, 16, 
Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C. Teacher, Miss 
Norma Bose 


Honorable Mention ($5.00) 


25—Viola Taylor, 17, San Bernardino H. S., 
San Bernardino, Cal. yg =e Miss H. Leaverton. 

26—Robert Hodgell. (See 2) 

27—Murrel Hobt, 7 ns H. S., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Miss Ann 

28—James E. Dew, 17, —— = s., Ober- 
lin, Ohio. Teacher, Donald White 

29—Paul Jung, 20, Minot H. ‘s., Minot, N. 
D. Teacher, Miss Anna Ackermann. 





Higgins Memorial Pictorial 
Awards 


Division A—Colored Inks 
30—First Prize, $50—-Emmett Harrington, 18, 








Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss 


31—Second Prize, $30—Robert Hodgell. (See 


) 
32—Third Prize, Aa age om J. Dorsek, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mi 


Honorable Mention ($5.00) 


loe Chris Smith. (See 5) 
Tramell, 17, Northeast Sr. H. S., Kan- 


Reeves MacKendry, 18, Washington Acad- 
emy, Salem, N. Y. 

8—Tony Sellitti, 19, Weir H. S., Weirton, W. 
Va. Teacher, J. R. Haworth. 


Division B—Black Inks 


39—First Prize, $25—-Frank Newman, 17, High 
School of Music & Art, New York City. Teacher, 
Miss Eugenia Redka. 





Northeast Jr. H. S., Kansas City, M 


Honorable Mention ($2: 50) 


—Richard Koehler, Che Lane Tech. H. &., 

cua Itt. Teacher, R. H. 4n% 

43—Margaret Wallin, South s., “Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Teacher, Eugene Dana 

44—Brice R. Henry, 18, Joplin Sr. H. &., Jop- 
lin, Mo. Teacher, Arthur Boles 
tles Bufford, 19, East ” aa H. §&., 
Teacher, Cc. J. Bachtel 
oy a 18, East Tech. H. S., 

eland, er, C. J. Bachtel. 
47—Tony “seiniee “See 38) 


C 


C. Howard Hunt Drawing Awards 


Division A—Lettering 
48—First Prize, $25—-Fred Beaumont, Jr., 17, 





For Everyone 





M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARD FOR OILS 


Ist Prize 
Patrick Budway, East. 
H. S., Cleveland, 
2nd Prize 
Robert Hodgell, Topeka 
H. S., To . Kan. 


3rd Prize 
Mildred Schmertz, Mt. Mercy 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Honorable Mention 


Tech. 
Oo. 


art or iness. 


Remember that you can do your best only by using the best material. 
Don’t let inferior material hamper your progress. Profit from the ex- 
perience of leading artists—look for the. name Grumbacher on all 


M. GRUMBACHER 
Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors, and Material 
464 West 34th Street, New York 


artists’ material. 








M. GRUMBACHER INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AWARD 





lst Prize, by Richard Neagle, Jr. 


The valuable thing about this art competition is that it stimulates 
students to do their best. And learning to do your best—to strive for 
perfection—is worth more than any prize. For, by acquiring this habit 
now, you pave the way to the winning of “awards” in the world of 


The Outst 


dine. 
6 








1st Prize, by Patrick Budway 


Ist Prize 
Richard Say , Jr., East Tech.. 
H. S., Cleveland, O. 


2nd Prize 
ais S. Swandos, os 
. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 


3rd Prize 


Robert Manuel, Tech. H. S., 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


_ eee Paes Oe 
in, Hollywood H 
Saaliywood. Cal. 
Gerald Monjeau, New Bedford 
Voc. H. ma — Bedford, 


Jee s Seach, Northeast 
H..&., City, Mo. 
Helos Krone, N. Y. School 
of Industrial Art, N. Y., N. Y. 
Budd Steinhilber, Hi od 
of Music & Art, N. N. Y. 














There’s something about actually standing 
on the soil where great deeds were done 
that brings the past vividly to life. Your 
students will take a keener interest in their 
history classes after they’ve laid a reverent 
hand on the Liberty Bell. Why not urge 
them to spend their next vacation here? 





Bigners’ Desk and Chair in Independence Hall, whereevery 
inch of space Wr a i pacnanai 





Pitt, ob: of nomena 
et bc of Bra t Pittsburgh of 
HOSPITALITY PASSPORT 
OT ORIAL TMAP AND FOLDER 


d forthe Pictorial Map showing land- 
- in Pennsylvania where America’s 


guigets 
March, the tiny 


FREE 





Fonnspivanie Dept. of Commerce 
nas, yess Rhea of Co 5 
Div. 7-2. . Pennsylvania. 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 
RICHARD P. BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 








New Bedford Voc. H. So ee eek ee 
Teacher, Harold Ken: 
49—Second Prize, $1 George, 18, 
ue Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, P. V. 
en. 


















Creative Lettering 





50—First Prize, $20—Frank Freeman, 18, Coss 87—Ruth Ann Hoffman, 17, Sr 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss D Findley, O. Teacher, Miss Alice Beis 






Divisien B—Firne Pen 







51—First Prize, $25—William J. Abell, 16, 
a. Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. Teacher, Textile 






in. 
52—Second Prize, $15—Glennis Sayers, 17, 
Theses Jolferece HE s., San Antonio, Tex. Teach- 


“ a Ruby E. 
—Third Prize, $5—George Neuman, 18, Port 
Goeee (N. ¥.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Stafford. 


C. Howard Hunt Awards 





Prize, Reynol: 
Wichita Falls (Tex.} Sr HOS Pence els ae 


Ga 
9 — Third Prize, $10—Cecile Young, 18, - 
Capi 


tol Hill H 8. , Okla. T 
Miss Dorothy Mayes. bg aoe 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 















Prints Made from Linoleum Blocks Soe Es Anderson, 17, Colorado Springs 
54—First Prize, $30— — Lewin, Abraham Colo. ‘eacher, Robert 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 3—Mary E. Nice, 15, Calorade Spring (Cole.) 
Friend. Hs. Teacher, Rovio, Gavel. s,s 
55—Second Prize, $20——Carl Thomas, 18, East 94—F hyllis Rice, . mneapo- 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, i €. J, pce. lis, Minn. Teacher, Miss Ella Witter. 
56—Third Prize, $10—Mary Ann Hay, 14, 95—Virginia Burrowes, 13, Northeast Jr. H. §., 





Beaumont Sr. H. S., Beaumont, Texas. Teacher, 


Lorene David. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
57—Abe Silverman, 16, oo Lincoln H. 





Annette Klein, 16, Central H. S., Omaha, 
















s., preehins, N. Y¥. Teacher, Leon Friend. 9 
og Jane Mcintyre, 16, Niagara Falls Lancaster, Pa. Teacher, 
(N. N. ¥.). Teacher, Miss M.'O. Leckiider. burn, 16, Wichita Falls (Tex.) Sr 
* > uae 18, d 7 S., H. S. Teacher, Miss fe 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss Hannah Jones 1 ‘Love Howard, 16, ita Falls (Tex.) 
a ds 
. — utz, ’ s Academy, 
C. Howard Hunt Color Print beat de lan’ Wis. Foe, Gaede 
Award 
Costume i 
60—Prize, $10—Lee Goldman, 16, Taylor Design 
Allderdice H. §., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J. C. 101—First Prize, $2 L, Fenning, 17, 
Fitzpatrick. Beverly Hills (Cal.) H. S. Teacher, Miss B 
1 rize, $15—Joan Plaut, 17, Bev. 





Prints Award 


61—First ~ $30—Clarke Gist. 
62—Second Prize, $20—Morton D. tae 16, 
H. s., New York City. Teacher, 


63—Third Prize, $15—Larry McManus, 18, 


Frize, $1 0—Patricia Wilson, 16, 
Beverly Hills (Cal.) H. S. Teacher, Miss B: 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
105—-Bill Blass, South Side H. &., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. Teacher, Miss Blanche Hutto. 














Cass Tech. H. &., Detroit, Mich. 106—Philip Masnick, 16, DeWitt Clinton H. 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) ee , New York City, * ae 17)" stipes 
64—Charles W. Heathco, 17, Arsenal Tech. H. alton, 17, Broadway H. §&., 
S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss Sara Bard. Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Hannah Be 
65—Mortin Heilig, 14, Christopher Columbus 109—Eva ag vo 17, Fenny ond r. H. &., 
H. S., New York City. bone Lester H ee Fairmont, W. Va. Teacher, Miss 
oe eer one m0 
jum! . S., New Yor 
67—Winnie Widmaier, ea ve S., Day- Argus Photography Awards 
ton, O. Teacher, eber. 110—First Eto 50—Salvatore Ca: 
68—Bette Cransfield, 17, Seren H. &., Pitts- Buffalo Tech. H. S&., eae Show 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss J. Th ee ee Prize, $25—Jokn Yarnell, Pra » 
peka (Kan.) H. S. Teacher , Miss Ruth E. H 





American Crayon Company 112—Third $15 Waiter” Daranowich 


"Prize, 
130 St. Mark’s Place, New York 







Awards Honorable Mention ($5.00) 
Advertising Art J Ler Pg og Nagel, 860 White Ave., Grand 
69—First Prize, pono Gruchala, 17, Cass ya Hee aS Baker, 34 Hillside Ave., New 
Tech. H. &., » Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis. bee City. 
70—Second » $25—Cha: Miller, 18, 115—Leonard Becker, 5224 Gainor Road, Phil- 
s. Morten H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher, Miss Cla adelphia, Pa. 





116—Hiroshi Kutsunai, 20, McKinley H. $., 
ulu, Hawaii. 
ise-ereeee M » 17, W Waimea High & Ele- 


wn they kone Kauai, Hawaii. Teacher, 
M. Guusnhecinn Awards 





Stev: 
71—Third Prize, $10—Joseph LaBella, 17, 


Oyster Bay H. &., Oyster y, N. Y¥. Teacher, 
james W Milinor. 





Honorable Mention 
(“Prang” Tempera Color Set) 









72—George Zahour, Jr., 17, J. Sterling Morton 
H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher, Miss Claudia Stevenson. Industrial Design 
73—Ruth Quick, 17, Alden H. S., Alden, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Ewell. 118—First Prize, $50—Richard Neagle, Jr. 
74—Charles Lakofsky, 17, West Tech. H. §&., 17, East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
O. Teacher, P. V. Ulen 119—Second Prise, ae Swados, 17, 





Cleveland, 
75—Karl Fujimoto, 18, Broadway H. &., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Teacher, J. I. Mattson. 


Decorative Design 


Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, N. 
120—Third Prize, $13 Robert Manuel, 17, 
Technical H. S., St. Cloud, Minn. 


Honorable Mention ($5.00) 










76—First Prize, $35—-Mary Lou Schumacher, 121—Sam_Epstein, H. S., Holly- 
14, Southwest H. S.,. Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, , Calif. Teacher, Miss Ava W: \. 
Miss Flora A. Wright. Magjowy, 17, New Bedford 
77—Second Prize, $20—Gertrude Markey, 15, (Mass.) Voc. H. S. Teacher, Kenworthy. 
Villa Maria Academy, Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Sis- + Ri Chris Smith. (See 5) 
bea Sr. 14, N. ¥. School of Indus- 
8 "Thied Prize, $15—Viole Stra 16, Baxter trial Art, New York city. A. ess. 
jn. 8 ., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Lundgren. 125—Budd Steinhilber, High School of Music 





& Art, New York City. 
Higgins Mechanical Drawing 
Awards 


Project I: Derby Racer 
126—First Prize, $25—John J. Cululi, 17%, 


Honorable Mention ($2. 50) 
79—Olga iygetmoton, 16 16, Ensley H. 8, Bir- 


Dorothy Aveline, 18, Wichita H: S., Wichi- 
ta, Kan. Teacher, Miss a) 







, Miss 
82—Joe Campanella, 18, Lafayette H. &., Buf- 











8, Mil- 


ids, 17, 
ois Me. 


‘eacher, 


owich, 


» Jr. 
»s, 17, 
l, 17, 


Holly- 


edford 
orthy. 


[ndus- 
ess. 
Music 
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ehem (Pa.) Voc. H. 8. Teacher, L. B. Kehler. 
Bethichem (Tj) Prin, $15—-Robert Schwab, 16 


127. 
iki (Pa.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mr. Yetter. 
bag? 10—Francis Beth- 


seh, (Pa.) Voc. H. &. Teacher, L. B. i 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


9—Louis Sokol, 17, Voc. H. &. 
Battchoae Pa. Teacher, I'S. Kehler. : 
130—Donald Stockdale, Northwest Jr. H. 8., 


Higgins ring ao paste 
Awards 


Project Il: Regular classroom work 
4—First Prize, $25—-Wencil Popek, Wilson 
as. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Teacher, M. E. Warner. 
135—Second Prize, $15—Norman 
wan. H. Hatt H. &., West Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 
* ii S, Reinhett. ss $10—fainee F Lennard, eg 
Bethiehalll (Pa.) Voc. H. S. Teacher, L. B. Kehler 
Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
137—Richard Caldwell, Wilson H. S., Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. Teacher, M. E. Warner. 
1 Franko, 17, Bethlehem Voc. H. 
S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, L. B. er. 





Seahovinr’ 


Division A—Not Kiln-fired 
142—First Prize, $25—-Benjamin Goo, 17, = 
Kinley H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii. Teacher, M.A 
Ericksson. 
143—Second Prize, $15—Marian Davies, 17, 
1 rgaret Proctor, 19, 
Tucson ( Ariz.) Sr. H. Ss. Teacher, Norval L. Gill. 


Honorable Mention ($2. 50) 


145—Stanley ————. 4 T. Aliderdice H 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, i . Fitzpatrick. 
146—Leatrice Miller, 16, T. derdice H. S., 


Pittsburgh, = Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 
147—Violet Kruger, 15, Fifth Ave. H. &., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Mary McKibben. 
148—James Cancilla, 17, Carrick H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Ruth Miller. 
149—Herbert L. Fink. (See 21) 
Division B—Kiln-fired 
150—I1st Citation, No cher we Nig od Willis, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, H. W. 
Hunsicker. 
151—2nd Citation (No Prize)—-Henry Bursz- 
vaca SF Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
152—3rd $1 4 D. Collier, me San Ber- 
nardino (Cal.) H. S. Teacher, Hester Leaverton. 
(No Honorable Mentions) 


Ceramics 
153—First Prize, $25—Leonard Zielaskiewicz, 
16, Pris: Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
Prize, $15—Henry Bursztynowicz, 
(See Pw 


5—Third Prize, $10—Audrey wee 17, 
Sus: Clinton (O.) H. S. Teacher, Mr. Trivella. 


Honorable Mention ($2. 50) 


160—., Zupancic, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, ice E. Ca 
Jewelry 


161—First Prize, $25—Marcella Streilzel, 17, 
South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


16 Prize, + gg gaa Hemasing, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich 
163—Third Prize, $10—Charles Guthoer!l, 17, 


South Hills H. &., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Honorable Mention ‘($2.50) 
164—! , 17, Mesa Union H. S., 
Mesa, Ariz. Teacher, J. B. i 
165—-Bernice Burns, 17, Fullerton Union H. &., 
Fullerton, Calif. Teacher, Miss 
166—Claudia 





apolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss Virginia Tasker, 


168—Mariam Altman, 17, “South Hills H. &., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 


Metal Work j 


169—First Prize, $25—Dick Saar, 15, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 
PE rere 8. Pitsturgh, Pe : on 
171 a Thied Prise, 
Miller Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
172—Harold Peters, 18, Miller Voc. H. §&., 


ie attenng yp omer ed . Tasker. 
173—Jewell Barrett, 1 6, bouthwert H. 8 Kan- 
nt 4 Dacwin de ™ Alleghen H. 5S. 
Teacher, Mics Hanen a 


ly Arnold 17, Peabody i. S., Pitts- 
, Pa. T , D. 


176—Jack Woertz, 18, Peabody H. &., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, D. Carter. 
Numbers 177 te 380 comprise objects in 
Pictorial Arts which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 


pr (Rs: mt Pca ny 16, pate. H. &., Bir- 
178— Lowell Aden, 17, Tucson St. H. 8 Tuc- 
‘eacher, Mrs. La Ostrander. 


son, Ariz. T: ura 
*°"179-—Elizabeth Ann ae Tucson Sr. 
H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Mrs. L. Ostrander 
180—Tom *rhroasell, 17, Tucson Se H. S., Tue- 
son, . Teacher, Mrs. L. Ostrander 
181—Bob Crawley, 18, Beverl Hills H. §., 
, Calif. Teacher, M M. Brown 


Beverly 
182-—Viola Sealy (See 25 
84—John 


17, 
S., National City, Calif. Teacher, Miss Jj. Haddock. 
"188—Dan Hayden, 18, Salida H. S., Salida, 
Colo. Teacher, Mrs. 
189-190 —Edwerd Scollin, 


Danbury, . Teacher, Mi: 
191-192—William J. ‘Abell. (See 31) 
193-194—-R. Difronzo, 17, Norwich Free Acad- 
Conn. Teacher T 


17, Danbury H. S., 
ss Keeling 


emy, Norwich, , Miss Triplett 
195—Peter Clarke 17, Stamford H. S., Stam- 
ford, Conn. T: % Sorgman. 
96—Julius Smith, 16, Stamford H. S., Stam- 
ford, Conn. T A 
197—Elliott R. (See 24) 
198—Leonard . 15, Belleville Twp. 
H. &., , Ill. Teacher, Miss J. Snyder. 
199-200-201—-Adele , Senn s., 
i Be , Miss Rosa E. Dooley. 
202-203-204— Sauer, 15, North Side 
- &., Ft. Wayne, . Teacher, Miss Bernice 


bi "208-306.207—Margarete, Cross, 18, Arsenal 
208-209-210—James Guillaume, 18, Arsenal 


Tech. H. S., 4 
ati Aléred Keothea ee Arsenal _ H. &., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss Sara 


212 Sterns, 18, Arsenal Tech. i. a. 
Indi s, . Teacher, e 

213—Forrest Stout, 17, Arsenal Tech. H. S., 
Indianapolis, . Teacher, 

214——Jacqueline Donnelly, 15, La Porte H. S., 

Porte, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. ii 

Fy ts Randolph, 14, Marion H. S., Marion, 

216—Alberta Ridge, 17, Marion H. S., Marion, 
Ind. Teacher, 1. Cleveland. 


217-218—William Sturdevant, 17, East H. S., 
Des Moines, Iowa. Teacher, Miss Macy. 
219-220-22 1-222-223-224—Robert Hodgelt, 17. 


“) 
22£-—Robert Brooks, 17, New Bedford H. S., 
New Bedford, Mass. Teacher, Miss F. Cosgrove 
7, Edison Institute H. s. ce 
rborn, Mi ch. Teacher, Miss G. E. Coe. 
47 228 Robert Barbee. (See 10) 
229-230—-Stephen Dorsek. (See 32) 
231—Theodora ores, | 18, Cass Tech. H. S., 
it, Mich. Teacher, M. L. Davis. 
st Pal La Pides, 15, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 


Mich. Teacher. Fleming. 
»243-234-235—Conrad as ieee, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
236—Irene peeling “17, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Mich. Teacher, Miss Mary L. Davis. 
237-—Joha Seigel, 18, Cass Tech. H. &., Detroit, 
Mich Mary L. Davis. 
458-— Malldeed Stamler, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich, Teacher, Miss oe Davis. 
239—Helen Theodore, 17. ss Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss "Louise L. Green. 
wae Ba Venman, 17, Central H. S., De- 
aie v4) 242 245" Breton ~o (See 4) 
-! 5 velyn ir. 
244-245-24€— Jack Page, 17, Muskegon Sr. 
ss a ance Mich. feacher, D. Bracket. 
247—Marlene Hunt, 18, Central H. S., Min- 
siegeaiin, Wee . Teacher, Miss Ella M. Witter. 
250 Dorothy Nats, 17, South ff. 8, Minn 
jatz, 17, eapo- 
mig oe Eugene Dana. 


Minn. 

251—Robert Baumgartner, 16, West H. &., 

‘eacher, Miss Hazel Moore. 
17, West H. S., Minneapo- 
Hazel Moore. 











A STATESMAN SPEAKS 





Charles Sumner 
1811-1874 





So Goes 
the Nation 


“The true greatness of nations is in 
those qualities,” said Sumner, “which 
constitute the greatness of the indi- 
vidual.” 

In short, the prestige and influence 
of America depend upon the willing- 
ness of her sons and daughters to 
develop high traits of character. 


This requires ready acceptance, by 
each of us, of responsibility for the 
welfare and protection of those who 
are dependent upon us. 


To help meet this obligation 
life insurance was devised. 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK N. J. 








253—Shirley Lichterman, 17, West H. &., Min- 
nea Minn. Teacher, Miss Hazel Moore. 
anne dae ~ ee Preeesion (See 11) 
256—Joe Chris Smith. (See 5) 
257-258—Dale Trammell. (See 34) 
259—Patricia Lovell, 16, ewes H. 8. 
sas City, Mo. T , Mise Flora Waehe 
260—Bob Gilbert, 15, Clifford Scott H. &., East 
Orange, N. J. Teacher, Mr. Januska. 
261—Robert Simon, 15, raeeee i. &., Pater- 
son, N. J. Teacher, Mrs. L 
262—George Arenson, 17, " Aivohens Lincola H. 
8., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon Friend. 
263—Doris ag 16, Abraham Lincoln H. 
Pers wade | le We %~ Leon Friend. 
"264-26 resus Bi Y, Teacher 16, ee on. 
coin H. &., Brooklyn, 
266—Louis Pollio, aS. be 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Ten Teaches, L 
267. Winthrop H. &., 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Teacher, Mrs. Russell. 
268-269——Dean MacKenzie, 16, Lafayette H. 8., 
. Weiffenbach. 


19, Davis H. S., Mt. 


Robert Dodds. 
nod tg ener Hirsch, 16, Davis H. &., Mt.. Ver- 
N. Y. Teacher, R. E. Dodds. 
a2. - tee 274—Sol Bloom. (See 1 
5—Josephine Chiodo, 15, South Je. H. &., 
Ning ra Falls, New York. Teacher, Mrs. Johnson. 
276—Philip Barber, 17, eo H. S., Olean, N. 
Y. Teacher, Mi M. 
277—William Heinrick, 17, e Olean H. 8., Olean, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss Anna M. Ball. 
278—Sheila Kraus, 19, Oyster = is Y.) H. S. 
279-280— Joseph LaBella. (See 7 
281—Shirley Lila Bernstein, 16, West H. &., 
Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Wern: 
282-283-284-285—Albert Cappello. (See 17) 
286-287—Patrick Budway. (See 
28 e R. Eaton, 19, East Tech. H. &., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 
289-290-291-292—Ermest Louie, 17, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, C. J. Bachtel. 
293-294-295-296—Marion Pastorcich, 18, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 





209.006: 500-~Aaiey Seen. 
300-301-302—-Allen ith, 1 





t, Pa. Teacher, W. E. Reed. 
317-318-319-320—-Warren McCullough. (See 
) 
321—Frank Power, 14, Dormont H. &., Dor- 
mont, Pa. Teacher, W. E. 
322—-James Garthwaite, 18, “DuBois Sr. H. S., 
‘a. Teacher, Miss Bertha Wheelock. 
. 16, Norwin H. §&., Ir 
Edwards. 


H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Tea . Fitzpa q 
326-327-328—Jerry Caplan, 17, Taylor Alider- 
dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
329-330-331—Lee Goldman, 17. (See 60) 
332—Philip Pearisteir, 15, Taylor Allderdice 
. Pa. Teacher, J. C. Fitzpatrick. 
333— etla, Taylor Allderdice H. S., 
Teacher, J. C. Fi trick. 
3343 5—Adete Belehrad, 16, inane H. &., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 
6— Koontz, 16, Carrick H. s, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Miller 
337-338—Sidney Simon, 17 17, Fifth Ave. H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. br ng Miss Mary berms 


er te 


aes tubler 
340-34 1—George Hester, ws Peabody H. &., 





“EXCELLENT 

TRANSITION 
IN COLOR 

LUMINOSITY” 


© This is how C. Valentine Kirby, of the Scholastic 
Awards Jury, described Emmett Harrington’s prize- 


Mr. C. Valentine Kirby 
Chief, Art Education, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Emmett Harrington 
of Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 
winner of first prize for colored inks, 


winning drawing in colored inks. 


© Strathmore extends congratulations to the young 
winner, and to the other prize winners whose use of 
Strathmore Artist Papers made them eligible for the 
Special Strathmore Awards. 


@ This outstanding entry, “combining fine value re- 


lations with excellent drawing,” 


was executed on 


Strathmore. Prize-winning artists consistently choose 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. If you are not 
already acquainted with Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards, write to Department SC-5 for sample book. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 





356—Billie Thomas 
8., San Aone, ea Teacher, 
F_Glennis ¢ 
358—Reeves Reeves MacKendey. Ee 37) 


359—Bob Haydon, 17, Broadway 
tle, Wash. Teacher, Miss 3 eB, i Rowe 
360—Bob W: 


i 2 





T. 
371—Donna Morris, 17, 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss 
372—Barbara 


379—Ka' 
Spring Academy, Fond 

i Hin, 16, West H. S., Green Bay, 
wis. Teacher, Miss G. Cooke. 


Numbers 381 to 435 comprise objects in 
Pencil which won places im the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 
381—Nancy Jane Riddell, Miss ‘Laure, Oxtrancer 


Ariz. Teacher, Ostrander. 
"382—Lewis Arra; 16, Fairfax H. S., Los An- 


E. Berthold. 
403—William McGuffin, 17, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, E. Berthold. 
404—Robert Quigley, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Perey R. K, Schuholz. 
405—Allan 6, Cass Tech. ‘iH. S., De- 
> Berthold. 








y (8. 
e9 Ft. 


m H, 
y E. 


s., 
, 8. 
S., 
De- 


can- 


» H, 
ach. 
um- 








Hodgell. (See 2) 
ae Se See H. 8., De- 
troit, Mich. L. L. Green, 

<iomana, Christo, 18, Cae Tech. 1. 6, De 


erie rs mn Case Tech. HS, De- 


troit, Mich. Teacher, Miss 
“S— aa Lawrence, 16, Northeast Sr. H. 


§., Kansas a 
"446 (See 288) 
447—Frances Cox, Cenites 314) 


Numbers 448 to 475 comprise objects in 
Black Inks which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
448—Maureen Love. (See 186) 
oa oe Nash, 17, Tech. H. &., Atlanta, 
Ga. Teacher, A. 
450—Verna Walle, 16, East H. S., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Teacher, Miss Macy. 
451—Jean Marie Eble, 17, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. Teacher, Sister Eliz. Marie. 
452—Robert De en 18, Middletown H. 


63) 
Zweig, 17, Central H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mrs. E. Verschaeve. 
458—Lueille Valenti, 15, Northeast Jr. H. &., 
Kansas City, Mo, T: , Mrs. Jennett. 
459—. Fuccello, 19, Trenton Central H. 
Teacher, Mr. Seigfried. 


. Schleh, ‘alo 
462—Nick Veltri, ae (N. ¥.) HS 
Barvoe, 1 pg Patent = 


s., Pas O. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 
472—Bruno ee 18, Steubenville Central 


burgh, Pa. Teacher, 
475—Eddie Sato. (See 370) 


Numbers 476 te 520 comprise objects 
in Prints which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 


aa Akimoto, 17, Stockton H. &., 
Stockton, . Teacher, Miss Pahl. 


480—Stephen Dorsek. ( 32) 

481-482—-Martin Doyle, 18, Taser =f Tech. H. &., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Skewis. 

483—Steve Gruchala. (See 69) 

484-485—William Pecan, 18, Cass Tech. H. &., 


Detroit, Mich. Ti 
486—Allen in Strossky, 16, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
Miss Wie 


, Cass rot H. &., 
mer Mich. Teacher, 
PAB ten « Natz, 17, South H. &.,  ithidee 
ta Minn, Teacher, Dana. 
489—Ji Fuccello. (See 459) 


506—Andrew 
O. Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
Boike, 18, West Tech. H. &., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 
509—Charles (See 74) 
Nichols. (See 424) 
511—Lee Goldman. (See 
512—Richard Sweitzer, 15, Ta 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, J 


ee Fiiapatrick. 


Worth, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. E. 
Numbers 521 te 544 comprise aiigewns in 
Advertising Art which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
521—-William Taylor, 17, Stamford H. §&., 
‘eacher, M. 


Stamford, Conn. 
522—Jane L. Hauer, 18, = ‘Academy, And- 
over, Mass. Teacher, F. Ss. Merri’ 

523—William C. Parker, 14” New Bedford 
(Mass.) Vc. H. S. Teacher, Harold Kenworthy. 


gg, ene 16, East Tech. H. S., 

Cleveland, O. Ti W. J. Buddenhagen. 
536—Richard Neagle. (See 118) 

537-538—Bernard C. | 18, Rot, = Tech. 


. S., Cleveland, O. T: A 

539—John Lonero. (See 23) 

540—Patricia Nichols. (See 424) 

is (ye cet 17, Connelley Voc. H. S., 
Teacher, Robert S. Kennedy. 


ittsburgh, 
Ph we, Bag Posen. 19, Connel: » 
ttsburgh, Pa. Teacher; D. Frank livan. 
aaa A —John G. Arms 
, R. I. Teacher, ne. 
544—Karl Fujimoto. (See 75) 
Numbers 545 to 564 comprise objects 
in Design which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 
5—Florencé Ga Vette, 17, San Bernardino 
(Cat) Se. hy becKolves Miss H. Leaverton. 
546—Doroth vey, 14, San Bernardino 
athe S., San Wasneddinc: Calif. Teacher, Miss H. 


erton. 

547—P. Snes 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, L. Green. 

548—Conrad E. Mouiton ig: haf 

549—Callista York, 20, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, L. L. - so pg 

550—Maxine. McCaff 
Omahn, Neb. Teacher, Miss " 

551—Al ery 15, wag one H. S., Omaha, 
Neb. Teacher, iss Florence Pow | 

552—Paul “semi, 15, East Tech. “H. S., Cleve- 
land, O. Teacher, H. 


‘pe 
553—Albert Cirner, yl “East Tech. H. &., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, H 
554—Jack Begritz, 19, Phen. H. S., Cleve- 
land, O. "Mey . 
555—! Kumbhall, 16, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, J. 
556— Kunsitis, 17, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Teacher, H. 
557—. Ma 19, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, H. 
558—John Sekelsky, 16, East Tech s., 
, O. Teacher, 
559—Albert a 17, Tech. H. S., Cleve- 


wank Tock, 17, Basi 
560—Frank Tock, 7, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, O. Teacher, H. J. Reid. 

561—Frank Toinabene, 16, East Tech H. &., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, H. J. Reid. 

562—La Rue , 19, Stivers H. &., 
Dayton, O. Teacher, Miss 

563—Hermoine N. mama 17, Taylor Allder- 
dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 

56 64-—Irwin Weisenthal, 15, Taylor Alliderdice 
H. &., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Numbers 565 to 579 maton objects 
in Textile which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 


ka H. S., To- 
Topeka ‘H. 8., To- 


Kan. Laura ley. 
Stim ecules Hemsing. ( 162) 


























The drawings submitted for the 
Higgins Scholastic Awards were of 
such exceptional merit that it was 
difficult indeed to select the prize- 
winners. To those who won the 
awards, Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 
Inc., extends its heartiest congratu- 
lations. And to all teachers, our 
congratulations for the exception- 
ally fine drawings submitted and our 
thanks for your interested cooper- 
ation. To those who tried, but did 
not win — our thanks for your par- 
ticipation. Your drawings were good 
—exceptionally so. While you failed 
to win an award, we are sure that 
you benefited, in training and ex- 
perience, by your participation. We 
sincerely hope that you will be able 
to try again in 1940-41 or, if you 
are being graduated this year, that 
you will continue to use Higgins 
Inks in the successful pursuit of 
your chosen career. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



















































16 STUDENTS WIN 


LARGE CASH PRIZES! 
w 









4 STUDENTS WIN 


“PRANG” TEMPERA 
COLOR SETS! 
































* THE WINNERS 
and 
ENTRANTS 


on the general excellence of 
work submitted 


»K THE JUDGES 


for difficult decision 


AND THANKS 
ALL STUDENTS 
Whose loyalty to 
Tuned Palet Colors 
make these 
awards possible 


TUNED PALET PRODUCTS 















CRAYONEX CRAYOGRAPH 

“PRANG” TEMPERA PASTELLO 

PAYONS FREART 

“PRANG” WATER KINDOGRAPH 
COLORS AMBRITE COLORED 





EXCELLO SQUARES 
“PRANG” POWDER 
TEMPERA 


CHALK CRAYONS 


EVERYDAY ART 
COLORED PAPERS 










Have you tried the new SKETCHO Crayons? 


Wichta Falls, Texas. , Miss L. 
ee lomer Engle, 16, Wichita a (Tex) 
Sr. H J eae Miss L. McGa 
875-—Lorral "St. Mary’s 


Malimann, 16, 
ieodaoums Fond du Lac, Wis. Teacher, 
ister Agnessa. 

Numbers 580 to 622 comprise objects in 

Costume Design which won prizes in the 

Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
580—Mary Dale Loamis, 18, Beverly Hills H. 
S., Beverly Hills, Calif. Teacher, Miss M. Brown. 
581-582-583—Marybel McMillan, 17, 17, Beverly 

Hills (Cal.) H. S, Teacher, 


584—Edith Nichelson, 18, Beverly Hills (Cal. ) 
High School. Teacher, Miss ’M. Brown. 

585-586—Joan Plaut. (See 103) 

587—Marilyn Gail Tousley, 17, Beverly Hills 
(Cal.) H. S. Teacher, Miss M. Brown. 

588-589-590—Patricia Wilson. (See 104) 

591—-Jane Corban, 17, Berna (Cal.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss Winifred J: 5 : 

592—Phyllis 16, San Bernardino 

eacher, 
(See 


Wichita, Kan. Ti Miss E 
599-600—Betty Clixby, 17, sa a H. ’s, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. B. 
601-602—Gertrude Coh 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
603—Patricia Lovell. (See 259) 
ag PR, 


Beck, 17, Central H. S., 
Omaha, Teacher, Miss Mary Angood. 
300-607-608 Dorks Dailard, 16, Central H. S., 


Neb. Ti , Miss Mary 
612—Phyllis Tetard, 17, Central H. S., Omaha, 
Teacher, Miss Mary Angood. 
613— Thomas, 16, Central H. S., Omaha, 
‘eb. Teacher, Miss 
614-615-616—1 Masnick. (See 106) 





‘eacher, 
621—Rae O’Hara, 19, Broadway H. s., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Miss Hannah Jones. 
622—Dolores Walton, 17, Broadway 7 s., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss Hannah Jones. 
Numbers 623 te 638 comprise objects in 
Photography which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
: agian gg Mata 15, East H. S., Sioux City, 
iowa 
624-625-626-627—John a Yarnell. (See 111) 
628—-Marvin . 14, Perth Amboy H. &., 


629—Salvatore Campagna. (See 110) 


14 
Jr., 21, bg Sod 
H. S., Honolulu, Hawaii. Teacher, Miss El 
N. Vogel. 
Numbers 634 te 663 comprise objects 
in Seulpture which won places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 


634—Donald Grossman, 16, Beverly Hills H. 
S., Beverly Hills, Calif. Teacher, Miss M. Brown. 
635—Sam D. Collier. (See 
636—Lawrence le, 18, Weaver H. &., 
Conn. 


639-640—Myra Indenbaum, 16, Abraham Lin- 
coln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

641—George Eaton. (See 288) 

642—Frank Tock. (See 560) 

643—Leonard Zielaskiewicz. (See 153) 

644—Joan Seubert, 17, West Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, P. V. Ulen 

645—Carol yn C. Bunn, 14, Dayton Art Insti- 
tute, Sat. School, Dayton, O. 

646—Doris Brokate, 17, Port Clinton H. §&., 


Port Clinton, O. Teacher, Ral Trivella. 
647-648—Jim Fulkert, 16, Port Clinton H. &., 
Port Clinton, O. Teacher, Ral ivella. 
G—. ur Port_ Clin H. 
S., Port Clinton, O. Agger, Fm 





a ee , he 
5 Rue oat 
aPhs, 


Tepes da beim 
© Se ee . Loses’, 
657—Don Hoover, pasbody H. &., Pitts. 
ars? ek Nastiff, a Schenley H. S., Pi 
6 5. Senate R. ines Core 17, —— = 
Verona, Pa. Teacher, Miss Mise Jessie Wilson. m& 
eee Whee Teboons ame ; &., Madi. 
vost Og Walter Subey, hag West Sr. H. S., Madi- 
Teacher, 


Wis. 
*°"662-663—Benjamin Goo. (See 142) 
a 664 to 704 comprise objects 
in Ceramics which won places in the Ex. 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 


















“eee T . Smi 

"697-69 99—Bill Till. (See 159) a 6 

bush, sburghy Pa, Teacher, 17, eee S., Pi ; 

—Ton itts- 
Pa. Teacher, , Miss E. 


wbt-705—— Jules Nastiff. Bec 658) 658) 
704—Alex Zavasky, 16, 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss E. Carson 
Numbers 705 te 775 comprise objects 


in Jewelry which wen places in the Ex- 
hibition but were not awarded prizes. 


705-706—George Brown, 17, Mesa Union H. 
S., Mesa, Ariz. Teacher, J. B. ey. 
17, Mesa Union H, 


S., Mesa, = 55 T » J- 
709—Paul Johnson, ‘is Mesa Inion H. 8. 


710-711 Dat Schinoot, 15, Union H. S 
_—!) le oD 
Mesa, Ariz. Teacher, J. B. Easley. 
712-71 all earns Fr: Schnept. (See 164) 
, 


H. S., Pitts- 


714-715—Norman Mesa Union H. 
8., Mesa, Ariz. Teacher, J. B. 
6—Bernice 


ay — hgh 
Union H. S. Teacher, Miss Ma: ‘ 

718—Marion Michaeli, 17, Fullerton inion H. 
"'”719-—Jacqueline Pollock, 16, Fullerton (Cal.) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Miss a. . 

720—Gerald 17, lerton Union H. 


S., Fullerton, Calif. 

721—Dale Robinson, 18, Fullerton Union H. 
S., Fullerton, Calif. 

729-—Lewis Solesbee, 18, Fullerton Union H. 


ates H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Oran 
" vis. 
724——Marjorie Harrah, 17, + sae at Manual 
raining H. S., Indiana; 
_725-7a6—Branklia . a7, Cass Tech H. 


. Teacher, G. Pack. 


, , G. Pack. 
3 S saeoil 17, Cass Tech. H. S., 
mes es 
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739—Marion Wright, 17, at Letom. 6. 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Teacher, B. 
740—Donald Baxter, is, H. Cleve- 
wei Gearge Vincent, 19 Rat Tech. Hh. By 
1 > 
Creeland O. Teacher, W. Hunsicker. 
742 ae 1, en 16, ae H. 
~ urgh, 
ax »* Dorothy 


Toney, 16, Taylor Aliderdice H. 
s., Pil Pa. Teacher, Miss O. se 
749—Elmer Corbett, Oliver H. S., Pi 
Pa. Teacher, rc, Balen Gertrude Hayes. 
—Howard Cornman, Oliver H. &., Pitts- 


Miss 

751—Nick Dutkowsky, O} omg nea S., ttsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, Miss Gertrude 

152 beng Pa Oliver ey Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, 

753—Ken Ward, Oliver HS. Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Miss Gertrude Hayes. 
754- 55. Dosmie Bricker, Ps mos H. S&., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, cag 
756— Deuzin, y, Sebealey oe n. s., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, hain "A. 
757—Vi Hightower, 18, Shenley H. ‘s. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss A. Woodside 
58—Walter Lightfoot, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa , Miss A. J. W le. 
759—James McElhaney, a ag se H. &., 
Pinbun Pa. Rg Miss A. ide. 
id Pollard, 18, ey H. S., 


Pitsburg a Teacher, Miss A. J. Woodside. 
761—Fred Davoli, 16, South H. &., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 
762—Franklin Hartz, 17, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 
763—Fred Kalinna, 18, South Hills H. S&., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss 


Agnes 
764—Carolyn Klein, 17, South Hilis H. S.,./ 24) 


= Pa. Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 
765—Leona Koehler, 18, South Hills H. &., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 
766-767—WNi Konstanzer, 17, South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh, 
768—Marylouise “Mason, 17, South Hills H. 
‘.. a Pa. Teacher, Bittaker. 
769-770—-Joseph Mastra, 17, South Hills H. 
S., Picaburg Pa. Teacher, Mi: 
771—George Pifer, 18, South Hills H. s., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 
772—Raymond Renk, 17, South Hills H. S., 
—— Pa. Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 
773-774—~Theodore Schroeder, 18, South Hills 
H. S., Pitsburg, Pa. 
775—Willam Shuster, 19, South Hills H. &., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 
Numbers 776 te 796 comprise objects 
in Metal Werk which won places in the 
Exhibition but were not awarded prizes. 
776—Willis Angel, 16, — Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, G. Pac 
777—Adriana Hemsing. (See 162) 
778—William McKay, 17, Cass Tech. H. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, G. Pack. 
8, Cass Tech. H. 


’ . Pack. 
O0—Irene Saterstad, 17, Cass Tech. H. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, G. Pack. 
781 F. atm ap oy 19, East Tech H. 
Cleveland, O. W. Hunsicker. 
782—Ado! Bg we dag 18, East Tech. H. 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
783-784-785—Felix Juchnik, 18, East Tech. 
S., Cleveland, O. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
786—Wilson, Lewie, 17, East Tech. H. 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, P. L. Scherer. 
787—Victor ielnicki, 18, East Tech. H. 
Cleveland, O. Ti , H. W. Hi 
788—Jack Schweitzer, 17, East Tech. H. 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
789—Bernard 
790—Frank Tock. (See 560) 
791—Bill McNally, 19, Mt. Lebanon H. S., 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Teacher, B. J. Yoakam 
792 8. Mills, Taylor Allderdice H. S. Le 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss O. Koenig. 
93—George Ball, 16, Peabody H. %., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, D. Carter 
794—Sam Clarke, 19, Peabody H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, D. Carter 
795—William Kanes, 17, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Miss Agnes Bittaker. 
796—Salvadore pontinn: is’ So South Hills H. 
8., Pittsburgh, Pa. ttaker. 


‘eacher, Miss Agnes Bi 
American Crayon Company 
Supplementary Awards 


$5.00 worth of Art Materials Selected 
by Artist 


First Prize Winners 
8teve Gruchala—Advertising Art (See 69) 





Second Prize Winners 
Robert Barbee—Pictorial (See 10) 
Third Prize Winners 
La Bella—Advertising Art (S-e 91) 
Montgomery—Pictorial (See 11) 
Venus Drawing Pencil 
Supplementary Awards 
$15.00 to First, Second, Third Prize 


Winners 
get Res Pencil eee 22) 
R. Twery—3rd Pencil (See 24) 


Strathmore Supplementary 
Awards 
Winners of Firat Prize—$15.00 
Emmett Harrington—Higgins Colored Ink (See 


30) 
an Jr. —Howard Hunt Lettering 
Frank Freeman—Howard Hunt Creative Letter- 
(See 50) 


$1) J. Abell—Howard Hunt Fine Pen (See 
Ruth Lewin—Howard Hunt Linoleum Block 
Print: (Seo 54) 
Lee Goldman—Howard Hunt Color Print (See 
Mechanical Drawin 
(See 126) i] 
Winners of Second Prizes—$10.00 


John Lonero—Venus ooeing Pencil (See 23) 
Robert Black Ink (See 40) 
—oT Sayers—Howard Hunt Fine Pen (See 
Winners of Third Prizes—$5.00 


Elliott R. Twery—-Venus Drawing Pencil (See 


John J. Cululi— 
Derby 


Stephen J. Dorsek—Higgins Colored Ink (See 


— Neuman—Howard Hunt Fine Pen (See 
Larry McManus—Prints (See 63) 


(Concluded on page 46) 


















The illustration above was done in Spat- 
ter Ink—with the Sanford Spatter Gun 
that makes this technique so fascinating, 
so different, and yet so easy. 

Start now to learn the Spatter Ink tech- 
nique—not only for the fun you will be 
certain to have, but to be ready to com- 
pete for the interesting Spatter Ink 
Awards, which will be sponsored next fall 
by the Sanford Ink Company. 

Ask your instructor to requisition the 
Spatter Gun ana Ink for your depart- 
ment. Or, even better, go to your school 
supply store and get a set of your own. 
Ask for the Spatter-Craft Stencil Set, 
which contains a Gun, set of inks, Stencil 
Paper and simple, complete instructions. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
to us. Sanford Ink Co., 846 West Congress 
St., Chicago; 116 Wooster St., New York. 


SANFORD'S 


Spatter Ink 





GIFT SET 


Compare the features and see for 
yourself—Wearever De Luxe is the 
pen you'll be glad to give and proud 
to own! 
¢ 14 Carat Gold Reinforced Point 
(Choice of Fine, Medium, Broad) 
* Trans-Vue Visible Ink Supply 
Instant Starting — Vacuum 

Cap 
Leak Proof Feed 


Beautiful pggeerence {Sinolen of 


* Reg. U. 8. Patent Off. 
DAVID KAHN, Inc. 
North Bergen New Jersey 










Answer the 
Graduation 
Question 






If your favorite stationery, drug or 
department store can’t supply you, 
write us, using the coupon below. 








Davi Kann, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 


Enclosed please find 
(0 $1.00 for Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pen 
( $1.50 for Wearever DeLuxe Gift Set 
(State Color Desired) 





Add. 





Dealer's Name. 
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ROM a dingy, sprawling red 
Pine: building in the manufactur- 
ing section of the horse-racing city 
of Louisville, Kentucky, shiny new base- 
ball bats by the hundreds of thousands 
are going out in carload lots to sia 
point where the national game is played. 
It is the rush season at the plant of 
Hillerich and Bradsby, makers of the 
famous Louisville Slugger, and before 
the year is out they will have manu- 
factured and sold more than 2,000,000 
bats. 
It is an almost unbelievable figure and 
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By Al Laney * 





: L N. 8. Phote 
A baseball player’s best friend ‘is his hat. 
Here is Stan Hack of the Chicago Cubs 
with ten of his super-special “pals.” 


more remarkable still when it is learned 
that of this vast number of bats only 
about 40,000 will be used this season 
by players in organized baseball. All 
the others—more than 1,500,000 base- 
ball bats—will be used by the sandlot 
players, the amateurs and semi-pros, the 

ys who play the game for fun. And 
all the bats do not come from Louisville. 
About thirty other companies also make 
them. 

Probably the most important bat ever 
made was turned out in 1884. One day 
in the spring of that year Pete Brown- 
ing, a member of the Louisville club 
of the National League and the Babe 
Ruth of his day, went to a tiny churn- 
making shop on First Street and asked 
about having a new bat made. It was 
fortunate that he happened to go to a 
young fellow who loved baseball and 
could work a lathe. Together they work- 
ed late into the night on a bat and that 
was the first Louisville Slugger. 

The young man was Bud Hillerich 
and his father was the owner of the 
little churn shop. 

Of the original three or four men em- 
ployed in America’s first bat factory only 
one is left. He.is Henry Bickel, called 
Pa, now superintendent of the great 
plant, and he will talk to you for hours 
about bat-making. 

1. Bickel tells you that for a lon 
time bats were just bats, made accord- 
ing to the turner’s own ideas with play- 





* Al Laney, ome of the New York Herald- 

crack sports writers. wrote this story 

, from which it is condensed by the 
of the editors. 


Tribune’s 
for his 
kind 









Two Million “Louisville Sluggers” 


sta 
i t, who has had to 
to the bat needs of 


revelations about individual players and 
teams astonish you. 

He tells you first that the Yankees, 
one of the greatest hitting teams of 
them all, uses fewer bats than any other 
club. The same was true of those other 
famous Yankees of 1927, probably the 
greatest slugging club of all time. In 
variably, the club down at the bottom 
of the league standing uses the most 
bats in a season. 

The player who uses the fewest bats 
in a season is Jimmy Foxx who usually 
gets the most hits. The player who uses 

most bats is Senor Vernon Lefty 
Gomez, called Goofy, who usually 
counts his season’s total of hits on the 
fingers of one hand. 

The_explanation is simple. The good 
hitters seldom break bats. The poor hit- 
ters break them because they do not 
know how to hit. 

Last year Foxx broke only two bats 
and that is about his average. Joe Di- 
Maggio broke only a few more. Johnny 
Mize, the National League's batting 
champion, got along on or four 
bats all year. 

Nobody had the patience to keep 
track of how many Gomez broke. He is 
easily the company’s best individual cus- 
tomer. Joe Medwick breaks more bats 
than any of the other hitters because 
he hits at bad balls. He hits them out 
of the park too, but he breaks bats doing 
it. 

Bickel likes to take his visitors into 
what he calls his archives. There tens 
of thousands of bats are filed alpha- 
betically. A model of every bat ever 
made for a big-league player is there. 

Let a player get into a sl and he 
is more then likely to blame it on the 
bat, according to Bickel. He calls fran- 
tically on the company to make him 4 
new one and the of Hillerich and 
Bradsby ‘are full of amusing correspond- 
ence with ball 2 om: Ty Cobb is the 
only great hitter kept the same bat 
throughout his career and a surprising 
thing is that the Cobb model is still one 
of the biggest sellers. 
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Quill & Seroll Awards 


The annual Journalism Awards ~~ 
gred by Quill and Scroll, national 
orary society for high school journalists, 
and held annually in conjunction with the 
Scholastic Awards, were again conducted 
under the direction of Professor Edward J. 
Nell of the Northwestern University School 
of Journalism, Executive Secretary of the 
Society. 

Owing to limitations, it is impos- 
sible to publish any of the prize-winning 
journalism contributions in this issue. They 
will appear, however, in a forthcoming is- 
sue of Quill and Scroll Magazine. Names 
of the three prize-winners in each of the 
six Quill and Scroll Awards re be- 
low. Winners of the 48 state certificates for 
the best work in their states in each divi- 
sion will be notified by mail. 

The first prize-winners in each division 
receive Royal Junior Typewriters, offered 
by the Royal Typewriter Company, as 
prizes. The second and third prizes are 
$10 and $5 each in cash. 


News Story 

First Prize: Royal. Junior Typewriter. 
Dick Hobson, Evanston (Ill.) Township 
H. S. 

Second Prize: $10. Sarah Joe Wragg, 
Abilene ( Tex.) H. S. 

Third Prize: $5. William Watkins, Wash- 
ington H. §., Danville, Va. 


Feature Story 

First Prize: Royal Junior Typewriter. 
Leonard Berkovitz, Crane Technical H. S., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Second Prize: $10. Betty Nelson, Boise 
(Idaho) H. S. 

Third Prize: $5. Aileen Riddle and Leila 
Nolan, Abilene ( Tex.) H. S. 


Editorials 


First Prize: Royal Junior Typewriter. | 


Betty Rogers, Jefferson H. S., San. Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Prize: $10. Billie Crawford, East 
Bakersfield ( Calif.) H. S. 

Third Prize: $5. Elizabeth Anne Miller, 
Senior H. §., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Interview 

First Prize: Royal Junior Typewriter. 
Doris Eliazon, Hunter College H. S., New 
York City. a 

Second Prize: $10. June Cunningham, 
Evanston (Ill.) -Township H. S. 

Third Prize:. $5, Alan Jacobs, Central H. 
S., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Columns 
First Prize: Royal Junior Typewriter. 
Arcadia Dyczewski, Saginaw ( Mich.) H. $. 
Second Prize: $10, Robert Snow, Pro- 
viso Township H. S., Maywood, Ill. 
Third Prize: $5. Woody Parker. South- 
west H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sports Story 
First Prize: Reyal Junior Typewriter. 
Scotty Smith, Hannibal y Mo.) H. S. 
Second Prize: $10. Russ Braley, Lincoln 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Third Prize: $5. Jessie Walker, Shore- 
wood H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 











































— what ev 
"ll say, too, 
Schwinn. Built Bicycle 
beautifully pictured in natural colors .. . all 

= styles... allmodels . . . all prices 


LN 
: NYY Ai Schwinn -Bailt Biovcles 
( Announcing AN INTERESTING CONTEST 


FOR THE DESIGN OF A CATALOG COVER FOR 


Waldon Robes Enahan 


Open to students in art, architecture and drafting and all others 
who have not participated in professional work in these fields. 


First Prize Third Prize 
$25.00 


$50.00 $15.00 
Five prizes of $5.00 each 


CONTEST CLOSES MONDAY, JUNE 3, 1940 
Ask your teacher for full details, or write immediately to 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. « NEWARK, NEW JERSEY : 


one says—and it’s what ... and all guaranteed for life by the maker! 
ou’ve seen the 1940 Get yourfreecopy of this new, illustrated book- 
t.Theretheyare, let, TODA Y! Write your name and address on 
Led rig and address it to: Arnold, 
i Co., 1742 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago. 





























Second Prize 
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ate JOE DIMAGGIO 
= AND JOHNNY MIZE BECAME BAT- 

TING CHAMPIONS IN 1939 WITH 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS! 


LIKE the champions of the past, the 1939 champions 
used Louisville Sluggers exclusively. Johnny Mize of 
the Cards hit .349 to win the National ue Batting 
Championship and Joe DiMaggiv of the Yanks aver- 
aged .381 to come out on top in the American League. 
Your Sporting Goods Dealer carries a full line of the 
Famous Autographed Louisville Sluggers used by Big 
League Hitters. Ask for them by name. 






















































FREE “1940 FAMOUS SLUGGER YEAR 
4 BOOK” with 1939 records and tips on bat- 
ting. Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer for 

: or send 5¢ in coin or stamps di- 
pt. S-32, Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Inc., Louisvillé, Ky. 
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a LERCH ADSEYC 
A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS SGeisviwe 
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LAWN TENNIS 
UP-TO-DATE 


for 
Teacher and Student 


What this new comprehensive 
book contains: 


Part |! 


Action pictures—Sketches of 
the games and personalities 
of all the ranking American 
players. 


Part ll 


Consensus of opinion by the 
players themselves on all ele- 
mentary and advanced phases 
of lawn tennis — Their ans- 
wers to 37 questions on how 
the game is and should be 
played. 


50 cents postpaid 


AMERICAN LAWN TENNIS, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











BIG 24-PAGE 
1940 DUNLOP 
TENNIS, BOOK 


Yours fora postcard! 
All the inside tips on 
ch ionship tennis 
straight from Vincent 
Richards, one of the 
greatest champions 
of all time! 36 fast 
action shots. 4 pho- 
tos of winning grips. 
Latest 1940 official 
rules of the game. It’s 
your big chance to learn 
the court strategy that 
decides championship 
matches! Clip the cou- 
on now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 
















CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Duale Tire & Rubber Co 
Fitth Ave., New York 


a 91 


Sonal send me my free fxr of * ES atmmaia with Vin- 
cent Richards.” 


Name 
Address 


“DUNLOP 











1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 





original piano P 

First Prize ($25): Marjorie a oe — 
17; Arlington High School, Arlington, Mass.; 
Ethelwyn Wardle, Teacher; “Raindrope on Sleepy 


Waters” and ‘ 
Donald Schwejda, 17; 
Wis.; 


Second Prize ($10): 

South Division High Milwaukee, 
Miss Esther Lehmann, Teacher; “A Song to 
Belinda!”’ 


Third Prize ($5): Barbara Toman, 16; a 
Marshall High School, Hollywood, Calif.; Mr. M. 
H. Ruger, Teacher; “Where Do the Boats Go?” 


Honorable Mention 
Gy White, Box 287, Houston, Miss. 

* tarjorie Jackson, 14; W: lunior High 
School, New Philadelphia, hi Ohio» Mine Etta 
Gilauser, Teacher. 

2. Composition for solo instrument 
(any instrument) with piano accom- 
paniment. 

First Prise ($25): John White, Box 287, Hous- 
(Cello) 


: Elizabeth Basmajian, 14; 
Arlington High School, Arlington, Mass.; Miss 
Ethelwyn Wardle, Teacher; “Hungarian Fanta- 
sie.” (Violin) 
Honorable Mention 
1. Evelyn Berlin, 16; Lower Paxton Township 


School, Plymouth, Wis.; Miss Catherine McHugh, 
Teacher. 


3. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic 
movement. 

First Prize ($25): James H. Bankey, 16; Ot- 
tawa Hills High ‘School, Toledo, Ohio; Miss 
Louise Mignin, Teacher. “Aquamarine.” 

Second Prize ($10): Rita Ann Mulhern, 17; 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, Ill.; Sister M. 
Edelwalda, Teacher; ‘“Nijinsky (Homage)” 

Third Prize ($5): Joseph A. Misklow; St. 
James High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. “Nocturne.” 


Honorable Mention 

1. Ross Russo, 17; Central High School, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Grace E. Albrecht, Teacher. 

2. Arthur Kelley, 18; Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif.; Miss Lenore Snow, 
Teacher. 

3. Evadne Meyler, 17; Los Angeles High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif.; Miss Fannie C. Dil- 
lon, Teacher. 

4. Grace Luteyn, 16; Wauwatosa Senior High 
School, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Dr. Skinner, Téacher. 

5. Doris Mae Huck, 15; Avalon High School, 
Avalon, Pa.; Miss Dorothy J. Morse, Teacher. 
4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 

mixed voices with piane accompani- 
ment. 

First Prize ($25): Anthony Cirella, 20; Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, Watertown, Mass.; 
Mr. Edward W. Jenkins, Teacher; “Before the 
Paling of the Stars.” 

Second Prize ($10): Theresa C. Legg BO 16; 
John Marshall High School, Hollywood, Calif 
Mr. M. H. Ruger, Teacher; “Serenade.” 

Third Prize ($5): Marion Brown, 17; Arling- 
ton High School, Arlington, Mass.; Miss Ethelwyn 

Wardle, Teacher; “Winter Weather.” 

5. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano accom- 
paniment. 

First Prize ($25): Leis Ruth Lambert, 18; 

Niagara Falls High School, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 

Mr. Warren A. Scotchmer, Teacher; “My Son, 


John.” 
Second Prize ($10): Theresa C. Welch, 16; 
John Marshall School, Hollywood, Calif.; 


Mr. M. H. Ruger, Teacher; “Invocation. 
Third Prize ($5): Thad Elvigion, Eugene, 
Oregon; “Four Things.” 
Honorable Mention 
oud te ae 17; Piymouth High 
School, Plymouth, Wis.; Miss Catharine McHugh, 





Teacher. 











Art Catalog 
(Concluded from page 43) 
Joseph LaBella—American Crayon Adv. Art 
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Industrial Design 
Francis Baca—! Mechanical Dra 
Derby by Hacer (See (See 1 at ha 


ing Project If (Se ise oo 
Winners of Honorable Mentions— 
Strathmore Sketching Block 
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Linoleum Block 
Piatt F mety yaa see 57) 
Masao Epon ee one Block Rea (See 59) 
Charles Lakofsk Crayon Adv. Art 
(See 74) 


Alberta eas se Design (See 83) 
eer ana me Sob Design eee Deas 


(See 121) 
Gerald 





Grumbacher Industrial De- 
sign (See im3) 
joe Chris Smith ‘in 123) 
judd Industrial De- 
sign (See 125) 
Louis Mechanical Drawing 


Sokol—. i 
Racer see Fi ) a 
2 — Higgins Mechanical wing 

I (See 132) 


Project II (See 138) 


All-American Soap Box Derby 
Supplementary Awards 


Francis Baca (See 128) 


Special Notice 

Because of lack of space we are un- 
fortunately unable to include in this 
issue the lists of winners in the One-Act 
Play and Radio Play divisions of this 
year’s Scholastic Awards, These winners 
will be announced in next week’s (May 
13) issue. 
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Humor Awards 


First Prize ($15): sone Schaefer, 17, River- 
dale School Girls, Riverdale-on- 


Hudson, Hs he York. Teacher, Mrs. Dawson. 
Second Prise ($10): Alfred Fitt, 16, Grosse 
Point (Mich.) High School. Teacher, Miss Eleanor 


B 
"Third Prise we ,(35);, Charo Larson, 17, U8. 
Grant oe Portland, Ore. Teacher, Mias 


Lydia L. 
Honorable Mentions 


Jr., 16, Pinas + Ana (Calif.) 
senior High Schodt- ‘Teacher, Miss Lota Blythe. 
Janet 17, Horace p High School, 
Chappaqua, Y. Teacher, Miss ¢ Sylvia Kurzon. 
Patricia Patton, 15, Central High School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. Miss via 
ul E. taobena, 16, Oak Park (Ill.) and River 
me Township High School. Teacher, Miss 
Lillian 
Thomas T. Mosby, 18, a J.) 
ae School. , Miss Claire H 
nt Keven, 1 17, Th Johoone a Cn, "High Schoo 
Buf Wyo. Teacher, ir. 
Lorene 16, Pork Facelli (Montana) 
Janet bs 17, fevanston (Ti (Ill.) Township 
ay ee ‘eacher, Miss Mary L. Taft. 
et tea 15, Nashua (N. H.) Junior 
Stevens. 


High ‘Scho School, T , Miss Helen 
tenn tamer 17, Everett —? Senior 
Mrs, Lawlor. 


High School. Teacher, 


Heroes of Science 


The deadly streptococcus 
And the wary phagocytes 
Have occupied the scientists 
Through long and weary nights; 
The germs of hydrophobia— 
And anthrax cultures too 
Have grown in strict seclusion 
In seas of agar stew; 
= from the sticky coal tar 

pris am bh a gal 

colors and 

the seem of aes 
The patient Science Hero 
Whem long tests have not bored, 
Has found that pen and pyrex 
Are mightier than the sword; 
yy fase above his efforts, 


y as can be,— 
A ‘ual ion angel ea pigs, 
Who died to make men free. 
Anne Schaefer, 17 


Riverdale (N. Y.) Country 
School for Girls 





$1.35-° 
Gold or Silver plated pins 
& K. ecouse seer ney. 
302 Bruce Avenue, Attleboro, M: 
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and emblems. Orr 300 designe ( 
Font eos Reasonable prices from 36 up 




















SCHOLASTIC 
The American HighSchoil Weekly 


A national magazine of contemporary life and 











ef Circulations. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Published in the following 
editions: English Edition, Secial Studies Edition, 
Combined Edition, and Teacher Edition. 


HIGHLIGHTS IN THIS ISSUE 


Cover: Doris M. Lincoln of Quarryville 
(Pa.) High School Grit, 6 a poster, 
Photo by George A. Smith — 
Principal of the Quarryville Schoole 


Winners in feck whee Division........ 
8, 9, 19, 22, 24, 25, 26, a 
The March of Events............... 








The Logan-Walter Bill.............. 3 
Today’s Events in the Light of History, 
by Henry Steele Commager....... 7 
bag Sq <n and the Cherokee Alphabet, 
y Jacquelyn Purvis. . 8 


Preserving Our Civil Liberties, by Nina 
Costello . 
Behind the Headlines: A New Pattern 
to Solve Our Economic Problems... 11 
Democracy: Its Essentials and Its Prob- 


lems: Our Railroads............ . 14 
Some Other Port, by Mary Vardoulakis ak 
Poetry Awards . 


The People, by Margaret Drummond... 28 

Portrait of Sandburg, by Katherine 
Thompson 25 

Glimpses of Scholastic Art Exhibit .... 29 


Art Scholarship Winners............ 84 
Catalog of the Art Exhibit........ ni SF 
Ne lias oie 46 


Note: In the English Edition Pages 5 to 12 are 
omitted. In the Secial Studies, edition, pages 13 to 
20 are omitted. The letter “T’ following page 
numbers indicates material printed in the Teacher 
Edition only. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
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man, Elsic er, Jose Auslander, 
Henry Seidel by, Mary Ellen Chase, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Max J]. Herzberg, 

Alfred - Kreymborg, Hughes Mearns, Wil- 

lard W. Beatty, Brother Leo, Frank Cody, 
Charles Swain Thomas, John W. Withers. 
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S. Z. Oppennem, Advertising Manager 
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R. D. Matuewson, Manager 
Editerial and Advertising Correspondence should 
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Scholastic, 430 Kinmard Ave., Dayton, Ohic. 





Chicago Advertising Office: 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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YOUVE 
GOT A 
DATE 
WITH A 
LAKE 3 me 


Gue like an Indian through all the 
winding watercourses of the w 
Fish and hunt from an Old Town 
Canoe, the modernized birchbark. Light 
and steady, easy to carry, the adven- 
turer’s good companion. Built to last, 
with Old Town’s careful craft. 
Ph Write today for our free catalog show- 
P 


addling, sa: iP an 7 
stern types. Also rowboats, dinghies, 
outboards f 









ma ‘or safety and 
economy. Address: Old Town Canee Com- 
pany, 655 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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\CASH PRIZES / 





$200 first award and many other val- 
vable money prizes will be given to win- 
ners of exciting new Martin Contest. It's 
easy to enter. Write today sure for de- 
tails—also for copy of the Ist issue of 
THE MARTIN BANDWAGON—just ovt— 
containing more than 150 pictures of 
Martin players—amateurs and profes- 
sionals—also interesting articles by fa- 
mous teachers. Enter the Contest now— 
while it’s hot! 


MARTIN 


Dept. K, ELKHART, INDIANA 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 








William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
Plan fag ———_ training in Advertising Design, 
rehitecture and Decoration, Costume Design 

Art. Annual 


and Titustration, or the Teaching of 
exhibition of student work May 17-20. New Address: 


136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
= COURSES-— Architecture, Art Edu- 


CERTIFICATE Ce, seeeiise De 
sign, Tilustration, Industrial Design, Interior 


35 Studios 0 Instructors 53d Year 


Catalogue upon request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, B’kiyn, N.Y. 


Box T, 



























oma® COMPLETE 
TYPING UNIT 


AN UNDERWOOD UNIVERSAL 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER WITH 
BUILT-IN TYPING STAND 


A COMPLETE 


TYPING UNIT 
UNDERWOOD In addition to the BIG MACHINE 


Uaivornal Portable features of the Underwood Universal 
with Built-In Portable, such as Champion Keyboard 
Typing Stand and Dual Touch Tuning, you can get 

this exclusive Underwood built-in Typ- 
ing Stand ... and on extremely liberal 
terms, too. 


No need now to bunt fora place to 
do your typing. It’s right there folded 


a» \\ into the carrying case! Mail the coupon 


or see your Dealer today. 


MADE Ey sHE Free Booklet “ Accurate T ouch T ypewriting” 

TYPEWRITER Mail coupon for free copy of instructive 19 
LEADER OF page booklet. Invaluable for anyone who ~ 
THE WORLD = wants to operate a portable typewriter by 

touch. Fully illustrated. Makes Touch Type- 

writing on Undetwood Portable amazingh 

LIBERAL iapie Only a limited number svellabie ie 


TERMS mail your coupon-today ! 


Copyright, 1940 Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Portable Typewriter Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


[) Please send details of Underwood Portable 
. _ LUSIVELY with Built-in Typing Stand . .. outlining 
9ERWOOD! Underwood Easy Ownership Plan. 
NDERWOOD C) Please send free copy of “Accurate Touch Typewriting’. I understand 
edition is limited. Check ¥ item in which you are interested. 


Name Address 








3. 6-1900 
City State 








